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The eloquence and logic of Dr. Me- 
Glynn's recent address at the Academy of 
Music, and perhaps also the number and 
enthusiasm of his hearers, caused a pro- 
found impression on at least one of the pa- 
pers that have hithezto attempted to ignore 
the great cause In behalf of which the ora- 
tor asked his audience to take up “the cross. 
of a new crusade.” That paper acknow]-— 
edged that the “address is entitled to rank 
with those great orations which, at critical 
times and from the mouths of men of 


genius, have swayed the course of public 


opinion and changed the onward move- 
ment of nations.” After such a declara- 
tion and in the face of such a speech, ani- 
mated by the loftiest Christian feeling, the 
attempt to stigmatize the doctrine of the 
land for the people as immoral was _neces- 
sarily abandoned, but the journal in ques- 
tion attempted, in a patronizing way, to 
show that the money necessary to accom- 
plish the objects sought could not be ob- 


tained through the taxation of land to its |; 


full rental value. The argument put forth 
is that the annual expenditures of our city 
government ‘‘are about $32,000.000, while 
the aggregate value of all the real estate 
within the city limits, improvements in- 
dluded, is $1,257,275.903. Deducting only 
half of this amount for the value of im- 
provements, which is much too little, there 
remains $628,637,951, and a rental of even 
four per cent on this sum, which would be 
more than could be obtained by the city 
government, would be only $25,145,518, or 
nearly $7,000,000 iess than we now obtain.” 

It is certainly a great step forgard to 
have thus had the cant and moral false 
pretense of the opponents of reform in 
taxation brushed aside and the discussion 
transformed to the economic aspects of 
the measures proposed. But in this, the 
first attempt in this direction, the unfair- 
ness that hias marked the advocacy of the 
existing conditions in the earlier stages of 
the discussion is still displayed. No one 
having the slizhtest knowledge of the tax- 
ing system imagines for a moment that 
the figures of the assessment above 
auoted represent the selling value of the 
Jand and buildings within the city 
limits. On the contrary, it is uni- 
vwersally acknowiedged that the as- 
sessment does not aim to include 
more than sixty per cent of such value. 
The ficures given above are, therefore, m- 
tentionally misleading, and if all of the 
other assumptions in the cuicuiation 
quoted were admitted, the corrected figures 
would give a total value of $1,760, 186,264. 
The half of this would be $880,093, 132, 
and a tax of four per cent on this would 
yield $35,203,725, bringing in a handsome 
surplus over the present expenditures as 
stated. Thus the argument absolutely fails 
the moment that one of the false premises 
on which it is based is corrected. But. this 
is by no means the only false premise in 
the quoted statement. Not only is it a 
notorious fact that the assessment is de- 
signed to cover but sixty per cent of the 


selling value of improved property, but it | 


is equally well known that the assessment 
is proportionately much lower on unim- 
proved lots, and hence in any attempt to 


make it the basis fora valuation of the | 


bare land within the city limits, it is a 
gross error to assume that the buildings 
‘are equai in value to the land, or even 
nearly equal. Again, the assumption that 


four per cent is the highest rental value 


that could be obtained by a great and 
growing city from the ground included 
within it is mere guess work, and entirely 
without foundaticn in fact. Few if any 
ground rents are now fixed at so low arate, 
and yet occupants of property thus leased 
pay this rent to private claimants, and, in 
addition, pay to the public the full taxa- 
tion imposed by the city on the land and 
also on the buildings that they have 
erected on it. 

WHAT RANDALL'S FARM RENTS DEMON- 

STRATES. 


This is not a matter of mere argument | 


or opinion. The old Randail farm, owned 
by Sailor's Snug Harbor, described and 
illustrated in the Jast number of THE 


STANDARD, is in the heart of this city. It | 


contains property valuable for business 
purposes on and adjacent to Broadway, 


i that 


and other property available for private | 


residences and boarding houses. It is a 
fairly representative tract of the city. Its 
ground on Broadway will not rent for any- 


thing like the sum easily attainable for 


Broadway property down town, or even 
for property on the same street between 
Fourteenth and Thirtieth streets. Its land 
cccupied by the handsome residences on 
Fifth avenue and Washington square can- 
not be compared in value with land further 
up Fifth avenue, while the remainder of 
the land, occupied by less pretentious 
dwellings and small stores, certainly does 
not yield rents equal to the average for all 
that portion of the city lying below Forty- 
second street. This is no assumption 
resting on guess work, but an obvious fact 
that will be admitied by every 
honest man whose ayocation makes 
him familiar with real estate values. 
This estate, as has already been 
shown, has increased in rental Svalue 
more than seventy fold during a period 
occupied in increasing our population to 
twenty times the number it had when the 
growth of the town toward the Randall 
farm began. It has been shown that this 
tact occupies but the one hundred and 
eighty-sixth part of the area of the city 
below Forty-second street, and that its 
Owners, starting with practically nothing 
pen the bare ground, have, in eighty 

ars, been able to establish and support 
an extensive home for sailors, acquire 
many of the buildings erected by others on 
these lands, create a surplus of nearly a 
million dollars, and bring their rent roll 
Up to $276,196.71 in 1696. and to estimate 


an increase to more than $300,000 for the 
present year. It is furthermore shown 
that this splendid revenue has been de- 
rived solely from ground rents rntil quite 
a recent date, and that such adi tions to 
it as have since been made arm:-: from a 
surplus accumulated through ground rents. 


A HUNDRED MILLIONS A YEAR. 

‘o better basis than this can be found 
for making a moderate estimate of the 
rental value of bare land in New York city. 
Of course, in many cases the owner of the 
ground also owns the building. In no such 
case, however, does the selling value of 
the bare land fail to become an important 
factor in fixing the rent, while the shorter 
leases in. such cases enable the owner to tax 
the increase in value more frequently than 
is possible under the long Snug Harbor 
leases. Itis therefore certain that such 
owners obtain a higher ground rent than is 
yielded to the trustees of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor by the five per cent paid to them 
on valuations of. their land made every 
twenty-one years. The estimate based on 
their experience must therefore fall short 
of the total amount of ground rents derived 
by private individuals, estates and corpora- 
tions from the possession of the soil of 
New York city. Taking, then, as the basis 
for such calculation, the actual rents from 
the Randall farm for 1886 and omitting all 
other income, it is clear that the ground 
rents for that portion of this city south of 
Forty-second street| were at least, for that 
year, 186 times $276,191.71, or $51,072,588, 
or, taking the whole revenue as a basis, 
over $55,000,000. This is no guess work, 
but a safe and moderate calculation based 
on actual business experience. For reasons 
already given it is manifest that this is 
much below the amount for the whole of 
that area. It is therefore clear a 
ground rent on ithe bare land 
of the lower half of Manhattan island can 
and does yield to somebody more than 
$50,000,000 a year, an amount to be in- 
creased for the present year (1887), accord- 
ing to the Snug Harbor estimates, to $55,- 
451,715. But large as are these figures 
they fail to indicate what it is possible for 
the city to derive from a tax that shall ap- 
propriate to public use the full rental value 
of land. The people who paid the sums to 
the Snug Harbor trustees as a five per cent 
rent on the values of the Randall farm, 
also paid the city taxes amounting to 
about half as much more. It is therefore 
evident that the city and the owners to- 
gether are able to obtain fully $75,000,000 
out of the land of this island below Forty- 
second street; and it is certainly a moder- 
ate estimate that the land above that street 
would, if thus taxed toits full rental value, 
yield half as much more, and thus give to 
the public $100,000,000 a year, $32,000,000 
of which is now taken by the city and $63,- 
000,000 by private individuals. However 
great an ‘allowance may be made for a re- 
duction of rental values through the stimu- 
lus given to building by the encouragement 
given to the use of land now held vacant, 
the necessary remainder will still be great 
enough to show how absurd is an estimate 
of $25,000,0C0 as the full ground rent of 
this city, while actual experience shows 
how erroneous is the declaration that four 
per cent is the maximum that the city 
could levy as a land tax. 

FUTURE INCREASE OF REVENUE. 

The advocates of the land for the people 
doctrine are not, however, to confine them- 
selves to the consideration of present land 
values. There is nota land speculator in 
New York who does not know that the 
marvelously rapid rise in these values in 
the past is sure to continue in the future. 
So certain is this that millions of dollars 
have been unhesitatingly staked upon it. 
The income from the Randall farm. has in- 
creased more than seventy fold during the 
past eighty years. The testimony of the 
late Edward H. Ludlow, recently quoted in 
THE STANDARD, showed that the gross value 
of the land of this city had increased more 
than a thousand millions of dollars during 
his lifetime. 
Harbor estate has increased over one 
hundred and thirty-eight per cent during 
the past sixteen years, and the last annual 
report of the trustees contains an estimate 
of income for the present year showing 
the increase in rents for 1887 
over that of 1886 will be more than 
S1g per cent, a ratio but little below that 
of the past sixteen years. If so much can 
thus be done under private ownership, 
how much more can be done when the 
vast revenue derived from the land shall 
be expended in public improvements and 
in other additions to the comfort and at- 
tractiveness of city life? “Cold arithme- 
tic,” so far from playing havoc with the 
attractive picture drawn by Dr. McGlynn 
in his address on “The Cross of a New 
Crusade,” fortifies all of his statements, 
and opens up 4 vista that even enthusiasts 
may well hesitate to attempt to describe, 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS. 

The history of the Randall farm answers 
most of the queries propounded by the 
ignorant and incredulous as to the prac- 
tical working of the proposed system of 
land taxation. It proves that men will 
not only build upon and improve property 
not their own, but that they will contract 
in advance to pay rental, in time, on the 
increased values created by themselves 
and others, and to surrender at an ap- 
praised price the improvements that they 
have themselves made. Here is a copy of 
a clause that appears in the Snug Harbor 
leases: 

It is hereby mutually covenanted and 
agreed, that if, at the expiration of the term 
hereby granted the said parties hereto shall 
agree upon a renewal of this lease for a fur- 
ther term of twenty-one years, and shall by 
mutual consent fix upon the annual ground 
rent to be reserved in such renewed lease, 
then the said parties of the first part, their 
successors or assigns, shall and will execute 
to the said party of the second part his ex- 
ecutors, administrators or agsigns, at his or 
their expense, a new lease of the aforesaid 


The total income of the Snug | 


premises for the further term of twenty-one 
years, and after the expiration of the term 
hereby granted at the annual ground rent, 
payable half yearly, agreed upon between 
the said parties aforesaid. But if, at the ex- 
piration of the term hereby granted, the said 
parties shail not agree upon a renewal of this 
lease or upon the amount of the rent to be re- 
served for such renewed term, then each party 
shall choose a disinterested person, who shall 
be the owner, in fee simple, of one or more 
lots of land in the neighborhood of the prem- 
ises hereby demised, and the said persons so 
chosen shall under oath appraise the land 
hereby demised, considering it as a vacant 
lot at tts full and fair worth at private sce, 
and they shall also under oath appraise the 
building now erected on the said lot or any 
other building of like description as its substi- 
tute, which shall cover the whole front of 
such lot, be constructed of brick or stone, two 
or more stories hich, and covered with slate 
or meta], with its front finished in such style 
as may be approved of by said parties of the 
first part, their successors or assigns, at its 
then actual worth, without reference to th> 
ground on which it stands; and in case the 
said appraisers shall differ in their valuation 
or appraisement, either of the lot or building, 
they shall then choose an umpire qualified as 
aforesaid, whose decision under oath shall be 
final and conclusive, and the said parties of the 
first part, their successors or assigns, shall have 
the full liberty and choice either to pay to the 
said party of the second part, his executors, 
administrators or assigns, the value of the 
said building, so determined as aforesaid, or 
to grant a renewal of this lease unto the said 
party of the second part, his executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, at an annual ground 
RENT OF FIVE PER CENT on the 
value of the said lot, so _ deter- 
mined «as aforesaid. And it is fur- 
ther mutually covenanted and = agreed 
that at the expiration of each and every 
term which may be thereafter granted by each 
and every subsequent renewal of this lease, the 
said parties of the first part, their successors 
or assigns, shall still have and retain the full 
liberty and choice either te grant a further 
renewal for the further term of twenty-one 
years, at such annual rent, payable half 
yearly, as shall be ascertained and aeter- 
mined in the manner aforesaid, or to pay 
unto the said party of the second part, his 
executors, administrators or assigns, the 
value of the said building or its substitute, to 
be ascertained as aforesaid. And it is 
further mutually covenanted and agreed by 
und between the parties aforesaid that when- 
ever the said parties of the first part, their 
successors or assigns, shal) refuse to grant a 
renewal of this lease as aforesaid the said 
building or its substitute shall be valued and 
paid for as aforesaid. 

Provided, always, that the said party of 
the second part, his executors, administrators 
or assigns, shall not be compelled to surrender 
the premises until such payment be made as 
intended. 

The party of the second part to pay and 
discharge all duties, taxes and assessments 
during the term hereby granted. 


Thus it appears that numbers of people 
have been found willing to agree to erect 
houses of a style prescribed by the lessors, 
paying for the ground a rental of five per 
cent on its value at private sale and giving 
the lessor at the expiration of the lease 
full liberty either to take their buildings at 
an appraised value or to renew the lease at 


five per cent on the value of ground at the ! 


time of such renewal. This is a conclu- 
sive answer to one of the objections most 
frequently urged againt the proposal to 
concentrate all taxation on land values. 
The tenure of Jand under such a system 
would be much more secure than it is un- 
der the Snug Harbor leases, which give 
the lessee an assurance of but twenty-one 
years’ possession, and obligate him to sur- 
render his building at an appraised value 
if the trustees demand it, even though 
the tenant be willing to pay the in- 
creased rent. Under the system of taxing 
land values advocated by the united Jabor 
party of New York the occupant would 
have full liberty of choice as to whether he 
would pay the increased tax or sell his 
building (probably at its appraised value) 
to some one else, and so long as he chose 
to pay the tax he would hold the land, not 
on any twenty-one years’ lease, but in fee, 
by a right perpetual and transferable. 
Again, when rental values shall have been 
fully ascertained under the new system it 
is not likely that the increase in taxes will 
be any more rapid than it has, under the 
existing system, been on this Randall farm, 
all of which increase has been met by the 
tenants and not by the owners of the prop- 
erty. It is folly, then, in the face of such 
an experience to say that the levying of 
all taxation on land values would prevent 
building. 
THE INCREASE IN RENTS. 

The rapid increase in the total income 
from ‘the Randall farm has already been 
shown. A few examples taken at random 
from the recorded leases in the register’s 
office will show how this has affected indi- 
vidual properties during the past forty or 
fifty years. A plan showing the size and 
location of each lot referred to is herewith 
given. The first 1s a lot 25 by 92 feet. situ- 
ated on the south side of Tenth street, 100 
feet from Broadway. 


10% SE 


BR DADWAY 


This lot was leased May 1, 1844, to Asher 
Kursheedt for twenty-one years at $200 per 
year. The same lot was leased May 1, 
1865, to John Thornley for twenty-one years 
at $500a year, and at the expiration of 
that term it was leased again on May 1 
1886, to Jefferson M. Levy for twenty-one 
years at $630 a year. 

The next lot is on the south side of Ninth 
street near University place. 


It was leased May 1, 1844, to Charles B. 
Hatch for twenty-one years at $175 a year. 
Leased again May 1, 1865, to Alexander 
Van Rensselaer for twenty-one years at 


$400 a year, and agaimon May 1, 1886, to 


Louisa Van Rensselaer for twenty-one 


years at $500 a year. 
The next Jot is inthe same block, a few 
doors east of the one last described. 


Td ALISSFAINN 


AY 

This was leased May 1, 1844, to Barzilla 
Deming for twenty-one years at $175 a 
year; on May 1, 1865, to Hiram Geer, ex- 
ecutor of Margaret Geer, deceased, for 
twenty-one years at #400 per year, and in 
May 1, 1886, to Sarah A. De Venny for 
twenty-one years at $500 a year. 

‘The next lot is at the corner of Clinton 


place and University place. 


CLINTON PL 


Td ALISUAINT 


It was leased May 1, 1885, to Edgar Jenk- 
ins for seventeen years at $168.50 a year; 
on Nov. 1, 1852, to Morgan L. Smith for 
twenty-one years at $300 a year, and on 
Nov. 1, 1873, to the same for twenty-one 
years at $750 a year. 

The next lease examined is that of a lot 
on the south side of Ninth street. 


UNIVERSITY PL 


It was leased May 1, 1838, to Gordon 
Burnham for twenty-one years at $100 a 
year; on May 1, 1854, to Ross W. Wood 
for twenty-one years at $200 a year, and on 
May 1, 1875, to the same for $500 a year. 

The next property is on University place. 


UNIVERSITY PL 


It was leased Nov. 1, 1841, for thirteen 
and a half years to Anson Baker for $72 a 
year; on May 1, 1855, to the same for 
twenty-one years at $200 a year, and on 
May 1, 1876, to the same for twenty-one 
yeurs at $600 a year. 

The next lot is on the north side of Ninth 
street, near Broadway. 


BROADWAY 


Gr gfe 
It was leased May 1, 1855, to Marcius S. 
Hutton for twenty-one years at $200 a 
year, and again leased to him May 1, 187 
for twenty-one years at 3500 a year. 
The next lot is on Clinton piace, near 
University place. 


UNIVERSITY PL 


CLIN TON PL 


It was s leased May 1, 1855, to Ann Bunker 
for twenty-one years at $200 a year, and 
again on May 25, 1885, to Albertina 
Matthews and Caroline Homer for eleven 
vears eleven months and _ five days at $500 

a@ year. 

These leases are representative of the 
less valuable property of the estate, and do 
not include any property on Broadway or 
Washington square. They show that the 
rental value of the land has tripled during 
the past forty or forty-five years, the in- 
crease varying with the location. Ina few 
instances the same_ person has held 
through a twenty-one years’ lease and 
made 3 renewal, but usually death or 
some other cause has prevented this. It 
appears, however, that no serious diflicul- 
ties have been encountered in such cases 
in making transfers, since the property 
was taken at the expiration of the lease at 
as high a rental as was paid by those who 
held on through a period of twenty-one 
years and then renewed the lease. 

On Broadway the advance in rents, though 
not proportionately so great, reaches 
figures that enable one to understand the 
enormous growth in the income of the es- 
tate. The block bounded by Ninth and 
Tenth streets, Broadway and Fourth 

avenue, was leased to A. T. Stewart on 
May 1, 1869, for twenty-one years, with the 
privilege of renewal, at an annual rent of 
$12,000 for the first four vears, and at an 
annual rent of $86,000 for the remaining 
seventeen years. At the time this nego- 
tiation began there were some twenty odd 
leases of lots on this block made to divers 
persons from 1848 to 1852, yielding to the 
trustees an aggregate rent of $5,220. Mr. 
Stewart bought these leases up and surren- 
dered them to the trustees, and then re- 
ceived a lease for the whole block on the 
terms stated. The trustees, it will be seen, 
did nothing, but the tenant rendered an. 
enormous service to the estate and agreed 
to a great increase of rent for the merc 
privilege of occupying the bare ground. 

A lot one hundred feet deep, having a 
front of twenty-five feet on Broadway, was 
leased in May, 1850, to James Blackstock 
for twenty-one years at $275 per annum, 

and this lease was renewed May 1, 1871, 
for twenty-one years af an annual rent of 
$3, 700. 

The lot at the southeast corner of Broad- 

way “ Ninth street, having a front of 


| 


23 feet 4 inches on Broadway and of 93 
feet 11 inches on Ninth street (now occu- 
pied by Fredricks, the photographer), was 
leased Nov. 1, 1852, to George P. Parker 
for twenty-one years at an annual rental 
of $600. It was again leased Nov. 1, 1873, 
to Elizabeth M. Campbell, administratrix 
of George P. Parker, for twenty-one years 
at a rent of $3,500 a year. 

A lot 100 feet deep, with a front of 28 
feet, on the east side of Broadway, above 
Eighth street, was leased in May, 1850, to 
Samuel R. Johnson at an dnnual rent of 
$225, and ihe lease was renewed on May 1, 
1871, ata rent of $3,250 a vear. Large as 
the increase on the rental of the ground 
occupied by Stewart's store appears, it 
was not proportionately so great as the in- 
crease of rent on these small lots, on 
which rent advanced tenfold in twenty-one 


BUILDINGS ON THE PROPERTY. 


New Yorkers are familiar with the many 
conspicuous buildings on the Snug Harbor 
tract, but readers outside of the city will 
be interested in knowing that some of the 
finest buildings in the city have been 
erected on this old farm, on which the 


bare ground of a single lot, 25x100 feet, 


now rents for more than a fair-sized farm 
devoted to agricultural purposes and im- 
proved by buildings. On Broadway, oc- 
cupying the whole block from that street 
to Fourth avenue, and from Ninth to 
Tenth streets, stands the great iron build- 
ing erected by A. T. Stewart, and still 
commonly known as “Stewuart’s up-town 

store.” iA block below, on Broadway, 
stands the Sinclair house, a well known 
hotel, and adjoining :it is the handsome 
and costly building owned by Mr. Potter 
and occupied as a: large clothing house. 
Opposite the Sinclair house is the hand- 
some building erected by the Saug Harbor 
trustees and occupied by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., the publishers. On the same side of 
Broadway are the well known retail dry- 
goods houses of Daniels & Son and Kaugh- 
ran & Co. On Waverly place, between 
University place and Fifth avenue (known 
as North Washington — square), stands 


a solid and handsome row of dwell-. 


ing houses, in what was some years 
ago the most fashionable residential part 
of New York, and which is still one of the 
most desirable and costly places of resi- 
cence in the city. On the Fifth avenue 
front of the Randall farm stands the famous 
Brevoort house. The Church of the Strang- 
ers on Mercer strect, half a block from the 
New York hotel, stands on the property, 
as does also the building on University 
place formerly occupied by the Union The- 
ological seminary. Clinton place (Eighth 
street) and Ninth street, from Broadway to 
Fifth avenue, run through the property, 


and are lined with dwelling houses from 


three to four stories in height and very 
largely used as boarding houses. In fact, 
this little farm now has a population of 
thousands, and in numbers, business activ- 
ity and in the styie of buildings surpasses 
many of the smaller cities of the country. 
Not a foot of this land has ever been sold 
to any of the occupants who have covered 
it with fine buildings, and, of course, no 
such sale can be made. Had this unearned 
increment gone to the people who. created 
it, not only in this but in all cases, this city 


would have been burdened with no debt,. 


no taxation could have been borne by 
| its inhabitants beyond an amount equal 
to that which they have paid. as 
rents to private 
activity and enterprise of the metropolis 
would have made it not only the greatest 
city, but the most comfortable. place of resi- 
dence on the continent. 


HOW THIS INCREASE IN VALUES IS BROUGHT 
, ABOUT. 

The increase in the value of the Randall 
farm has been manifestly brought about 
solely by the pressure of population, sup- 
plemented by the labor and capital of the 
tenants. There is not as much as a peg 
on which to hang a doubt in the case. An 
old man about to die, some eighty yeurs 
ugo, was in doubt as to what disposal he 
should make of his property, 
the suggestion of his couusel that he should 
devote its income to the maintenance of 
disabled seamen. He named as_ his 
executors and trustees a number | of | 
men occupying positions to which they | 
were appointed without any thought 


that they would be thus associated in the. 
Many of them 
are men having no claim to special sa- 


control of this property. 


gacity in business or to any peculiar fitness 
for the management of real estate. The 
ciaim of prescience or shrewdness often set 
up in behalf of private owners of land can- 
not be made here. All that these men 
had to do was maintain their grip on 
twenty-one acres of Manhattan island and 
wait for the community to do-the rest. 
They made no outlay on the property. 
They opened no streets, graded no lots, 
built no sewers, paid for no light or water. 


All of that, by the terms of every lease, 
they made their tenants obligate them- 


selves todo. The owners of the property 
built no houses on the land. That also was 
done by the tenants. As soon as_ these 
tenunts had built so many as ten houses 
every remaining vacant lot on .the 
Randall farm had an 
value, which went, not to. the builders of 
the houses, but to the owners of the land. 
Without ceasing, though varying from 
time to time, this increase bas gone on, 
and the estimates for the coming year 
show that it is still going on. The people 
who cause it do not obtain one cent of the 
increase in the rental value of this land. 
Itall goes tothe trustees, who make no 
pretense of doing anything to bring it 
about, and through -them, ultimately, it 
goes to the sailors who are so comfortably 
taken care of down at Snug Harbor. It 
would be difficult to finda more perfect 
illustration of how the whole community 
causes the increase in land values, or one 


_the 


individuals and the 


He accepted | 


;. Thomits, 


;: Thomas resented the suggestion. 


increased rental.| * 


more fill de demiouseritine how a few 
landowners, who render no service what- 
ever in return, absorb the whole of such 
increase. In this case the revenue thus 
obtained is devoted to-a charitable pur- 
pose. But this is but the one hundred and 
eighty-sixth part of Manhattan island be- 
low Forty-second. street.. From. the’ vast 
remainder of the area now included within 
the city limits thousands of private land 
owners, who, as such,. reader no. service to 
community, draw yearly tens of 
millions of dollars of income from values: 


created by the whole community, just asthe 


existing values of the Randall farm have 
been created by the community... Every 
consideration of justice, equity and social 
progress demands that this process. shall 


be stopped, and the advocates of the new 


system, so far from being subject: to the 

reproach of a° immoral attack on 

the rights. of property, may justly 

claim that they are the only people 

having the sagacity to perceive and the 

courage to oppose the continuance. of a 

system that enables a favored class. to ap- 

propriate that which it has no hand in 
bringing into existence, and to rob others - 
of the fruits of their labor. The injustice | 
that has been done ex annot now be undone, . 
but every delay that greed or ignorance is 

able to interpose to. the recovery by: the 

people of that increase in values, which 

they are still creating from day to day, isa 
crime against the most sacred rights of 
property and a blow at the rights, the 
happiness, the freedom and the prosperity 

of generations yet unborn. 


———— 


MR. WILSON BARRETT’S HAMLET. 


How Its Presentation Affected One of the 
Audience—A Master Impersouatioa. 

The time was Monday night last, the place 
the Star theater. Iwas one of a large audi- 
ence gathered.to see W. ilson Barrett play 
Hanilet. 

The curtain rose and showed the stage. 
dressed .to represent a. pla atform before the 
Castle of Elsinore. A shifting of scenes, and 
an apartment in the palace was before us; 
another shifting, and we saw the piatform 
once again. The scenery was the perfection 
of illusion, the players. were perfect in their 
parts, but there was with me a constant sense 
that it was scenery and play acting Iwas 
looking at. I-saw an actor playing Hamlet ~ 
ona stage, and my mind was critically ques- 
tioning, Would the real Hamlet have behaved. 
thus in presence of the ghost? or would the 
real Polonius have so. delivered: himself: of 
those parting words to his son} 

The curtain fell and rose again, the scenes 
shifted, the action of the play preceeded, and 
gradually there stole upon: me a feeling as 
though the whole thing were real. I ceased to 
question whether Shakespeare’? > Hamlet would 
have done thus.and so—the real Hamlet was 
before me, and couid have done. no. other 
than he did; and when. he drew near Ophelia, 
with words. of tenderness just trembling: tc 
his lips, and glancing at. the arras that con- 
cealed the spies, knew. himself betrayed and 
mecked, and burst into that agony of gibing 
self tormenting scorn—ah! then my. soul went 
out to him,.as to a.man whose torn, bleeding, 
grieving heart was bared before me—and the 


‘stage vanished, and. thenceforth Hamlet was 


a living preseuce. 

It was not Shakespeare's Hamlet? And 
pray, good critic, how know you that? 
It may not have been the Hamlet of Johnson, 
or of Malone, or of you, fair sir, om mez ‘but 
Shakespeare’s?—who~ shall. say? And if it 


_were not Shakespeare’s, what matters: it?) It 


was Hamlet's self I saw, not a portrayal of 
some other man’s idea.of him. .Hamlet. him- 
self, the proud, high-spirited, honest-hearted 
gentleman, to whom. friend's. hehtest treach- 
ery was as a whip of scorpions, and -the 
thought of. his love's trifling with him as a 
dagger in the heart. Hamlet himself, a joy- | 
ous-hearted youth, transformed by one rude 
stroke of destiny into a self-appointed, self- 
tormenting minister of justice, dreeing his 
weird and shaking off his life as gladly as a_ 
tired man his clothes... And: having seen him, 
shall I criticise and carp at the: man who in his 
own proper person showed him. to me? As 
soon would I think of abusing you, good sir, 


i because some friend: to w liom upon request 


you introduced me. should prove: to diifer 
somewhat from my preconceived imagining. 
F by MOCREADY- 


- ELECTION INSPECTORS. 


The Bill Giving the Labor Party Its Rights, 


at the: Polls. 
The bill giving the labor party of New York 


city an inspector of election at each poll was 


considered by the assembly judiciary commit~ 
tee at Albany on Wednesday. Abner C, 
as counsel for the executive. com- 
mittee of the party, demunded that the bill be 
passed. He said that he had no favors to ask 
and no pledges, or promises, to make, but. 
was there te demand. tha . 

ing next to. the 


. should have the. sam 


parties polling: the high 
At present the 1 
inspectors, Tamma 
democracy and Irving 


t new bill gives the labor party one, the. demo- 


crats one, the republicans one, and allows the 
police commissianers.to, awa urd the fourth to 
whichever party they select. Mr. Irwin had 
the impudence to suggest that the party ouzht 
to be satistied with a poll clerk, but Mr. 
No. action 
was taken on fa bill by the committee. 


W ‘ang Sao. Chuen’s Discovery. 
WYTHEVILLE, Va.—In your issue of March 


‘19 appeared a very rernarkable sclution of 


the ‘Sabor problern;? remarkable for. its 
peculiarity, no less than. its brutality. IE the 
idea could be improved on so as to. take out 
‘the entire brain and render he. laborer a 
thorouch mnenIEGs what a. bene 7a 
to the race! I do not remember ever having 
seen so thoroughly cold: blooded and heartless 
a theory advanced before Indeed, EP could 
scarcely deterinine whether the writer was in 
earnest or in jest. The idea is as inhuman: as 
it is im} practicable—a very fit emanation from. 
the brain of a evlestial. mn LEIGH Gorpon. 


Everett P. Wheeler. to Discuss the: Tarin. 
Everett P. Wheeler will deliver an address 
under the auspices. of the New. York free 


-trade club on “‘The Story of a House; 


The andere 


the tariff affects rents.” Lobe 
April 14, in room 2 


given next Thursday, 
Cooper Union. 


Land anit: Labor in, Manch: Chank. 

A strong land and: labor club: has: bee ny 
forined in “Mauch Chunk,:Pa. 
tion has secured the services of . Dr Cha o 
McCarthy of New York for a lectur meet ig . 
to beheld shortly, ae 


pas Ca ca acme nwt alts waa pai 


Lamindtoarae smearaivegsin 


; , 


the 
sympathy with 
“presence at his 
wll of them still huld the same opinious that 


_siastical police powers. 
eeporters fur the press, and in conversation 


~ called on to face 
- duty to differ in political opinions with a nar- 
 rew-minded superior in the 
~ reflectiun seems Lo be not a 
. The uneasiness thus cansed among the priest- 


‘Stepbeu’s tu St Patrick's parish. 
“Wille the dcctor was.perf orming pel ee 
the deties of pastor, the priest regularly 
weharge of the parish being absent. 
Liberry and Wurtsboro are all attended by 
phe priest, mass being celebrated in the three 


“bm. 
of disgrace, awuited the doctor, for arrange- 
— ments had been made by the Knights of Labor 
of Ellenville and the viciuity to attend ina 


physical discipline. 


“wery contrite 
‘theerfulness and buoyancy of spirits were not. 
easily tu be disturbed. Inu speaking of the 
archbishop the doctor uniformly exhibited a 


“own will and cunscience. 


_domesue discipline. 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL FOLLY. | 


‘WARNING DR. M’GLYNN’S FRIENDS AND 


SENTENCING DR. CURRAN. 


Archbishop Cerrigan Kapidiy Allienating 
the Priests whe Sroed in Awe ef 
Bis OMice-Father Curran net ye 
Cenvinced ef Any Error in His Polit- 
fcal Wayss—-Brave Words from Hev. 
: Sylvester Malone -—“The Priests Think the 
- Archbishep’s Cenduct is Outragcous’’— 
Catholic Priests are American Citizens 
~Another Overflowing Meeting of St. 
Stephen's Parishioners. 


‘Those of the Catholic clergy under Arch- 


‘bishop Corrigan’s jurisdiction who have ex- 
hibited their courageous and independent 


character and devotion to American citizen- 


ship by attending the reverend doctor's lec- 
ture at the Academy of Music have been 
either admonished of what is termed their 
scontumacy or 
_ form of punishment. There has also been a 
threat of a further exhibition of ecclesiastical 
~ authority in St. Stephen's parish, which, how- 


subjected to a more severe 


ever, has only had the effect of intensifying 


the feeling of opposition there to the arch- 
bishop, and increasing the number of Dr. Mc- 


Glynn's friends. Jt was not to be expected 
that any punishment that the archbishop 
could inflict would convert to his views 
priests who testified to their 
Dr. MeGlynn by their 
lecture. Not only do 


they did before being made to feel the weight 


of the archbishop’s hand, but it may be said 
-oawithout much risk of exaggeration that the 
“priests of the city almost as a body have been 
‘ganged onthe side of Dr. McGivnn through 


the persistence of their prelate in his deter- 


- tMination tu smother the rising flame of dis- 


zontent ty the high-handed exercise of ecc!e- 
In interviews with 


with members of their congregation, a large 
aumber of priests have shuwn that they are 
reflecting on the possibilities that they may be 
should they ever feel it their 


church, and the 
comfortable oue. 


fhocd cisiuciizes them to exert their authority 
te subdue the serious agitation prevailing 


during, the past week in the local Cutholic 


ahd. The course that the archbishop his 
dawn for tumseif, and the effect it has 


upon the Catholic iaiity and bis subordinates 


an the, eburch, can be readily seen by review- 
ing the experience of Dr. 
: Ca the day after Dr. MeGly uns 

e -Acadeury or Music, 


s lecture at 
Rev. Dr. James Cur- 


ran returued tu Elleav ile, Ulster county, the 


iNaze to which he had been sent by the arch- 
iskop’s orders when the latter discovered 
at Dr. Curran had not been sufficiently dis- 


iplined by being transferred from St 
At Ellen- 


Ellenville, 


places.on successive Sundays. The congrega- 


-ticns are small and the importance of the 
_ work to be done is not to be compared with 
that engaged in by Dr. Curran in assisting in 


the administration of St. Stephen's. The interi- 


‘sion of the archbishop in sending Dr. Curran 


{oa rural parish was no doubt to humiliate 
It seems, however, that honors, instead 


body the doctor's services of the stations of 
e cross on last F riday-eyening. There were 
ndications, also, that other. ‘public demonstra- 
lions of the good will of the. people would fol- 
‘But the archbishop’s action of Thursday 

\n end to the proposed visitof the knighis, 

r po poned it, at least, for a time. Dr 
varran, on recciving on that day the fatherly 
nstruction of the archbi ishop to go into spiritual 
reat at the inonastery of the. Passionist, 


thers at W: est. Hoboken, immediately Te-.| 
paired to this city, and early on Friday even- | 


ing the dcors of that religious house closed 
upon b&. Since that. time he has. not been 
utside its walls. 
The 2 foctor has ae suffered, 


iowever f or 


He seems not to have 


a calarit: in the eyes of the 
ood monks, the father avons) having i in- 


re tio. reception rooms, 


fiche entrance to the: build~ 


sped in-one or ole at dem re- 

reivit g visiturs almost the entire day. He 
d barely bare time | 19 greet one room. 

Hl of perple and say afew words to them, 
en he would be calied to see a “hast. of 
jends in the other rouui. The first: wauid 
ea be vacated, to be quickly filled with 
other crowd. «Many of “the © visitors 
drought flowers. Among those who called 
avere a party from Ellenville. Some of the 


sitors had believed exaggerated Stories of. 


the doctor's punishment. +“Oh, father,” said 
one sympathetic wonien, “do they make you 
sleep on a coid stone fora bed? Lheard that | 
you bad two rough stones for pillows, too, and 
that they whipped you with a strap over the 
back every night before you went to. bed.” 
But the dector declared that he- slept. ‘very 
‘Well on a good bed and was subjected to no 


hauds !” suid a doubting woman, who expect- 
ed to see the marks of a whip on them. 

~ The doctor's friends have continued to eall 
on him ‘during the week. They did not find a 
man. They saw one whose 


proper reverence for his superior’s authority 


anthose respects in which the prelate is his 


‘superior, but in regard to what he may doin ex- 
vercising the rights of a citizen it is plainthathe 
acknowledges no higher authority than his 
Indeed, he looks 
aupon the archbishop’s attitude on the question 
“gt issue as ridiculous, and refers to ii, if at 
all, ina humorcus vein. He has no thought 
of looking upon the arenbishop as one wield- 
dng the thunders of a Jove or of seriously re- 
purding himself asa martyr. He is a secular 
priest. His obligations to his archbishop are 
vell defined. He is under no vows of 
He has contidence thut 
bis will be the winmuing side in the end. 
dboreuver, be feels that his congregation, the 


great majority of the Catholics of New York, 


wud the wiass of his Protestant. ad Catholic 
fellow citizens throughout the country, are in 
j e the doctor will 


Curran for the week. . 


| 

{ 
| direcung Dr. 
! 

| 

| 

| 


‘ 


“Let me look at your. 
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-nct view his persecutions in a dolorous way, 
it is evident that accompanying his good 
humor and serenity there isa firm will and 
an intelligence that make him the philosopher 
and man that he is, and impart to him a 
supreme confidence that he and his fellow 
rebels of the priesthood will achieve the suc- 
cess at which they aim. 


WHAT THE PRIESTS SAY. 


Chafing Under the Archbishop’s Tyranny 
and Leoking to Rome for Relief. 

Although there has been no public demon- 
stration of the clerical opposition tothe arch- 
bishop, it is by no means difficult to cite facts 
tending to show what the majority of the 
priests of the archdiocese think of hin. A 
priest of the church was speaking of the 
archbishop's course lust week with the bishop 
of a diocese in a neighboring state. The 
bishop said: “I never thought that 
Bishop Corrigan was so simple.” “Why 
so simple?? asked the priest. “I did not 
think he would go so fur. Well, some people 
seem to lose all common sense when they get 
any authority.” Another priest was travel- 
ing last week ina railway train and found 
that the treatment of Dr. Curran was an 
absorbing topic with the passengers. One of 
them said to him: “Do you know that that 
Dr. Curran is worth a hundred thousand 
dollars to your cause? He is, and the reuson 
of it is because he never gets angry.” The 
reporters are spoken tu freely by the priests, 
but they have not yet accustomed themselves 
to publicity save in connection with their pas- 
toral duties, and usually request that their 
names be withheld from print. The Morn- 
ing Journal of last Saturday = stated 
that a reporter of that paper had 
found men in St. Stephen's parish who 
had not taken any part whatever in the 
controversy up to that time who character- 
ized the last move of the archbishop in the 
strongest of adverse terms. “Many of the 
Catholic clergy in the adjoining parishes did 
not scruple to say that the archbishop’s action 
afforded ample cause and excuse for a revolt 
ou the part of his priests. One of these 
gentlemen even hinted tothe reporter thata 
petition protesting against what they con- 
sider arbitrary conduct and demunding the 
removal of the archbishop from the diocese 
will be prepared for the signature of the 
clergy and forwarded to Rome.” 

The Star of Saturday reported a Catholic 
clergymau as saying: “The time has come 
when Catholics thoughout the country should 
take the matter in hand and refuse to tolerate 
such arbitrary conduct, and further let me say 
that ic is the duty of the priests of New York, 
if they love their church, to come forward now 
and take a stand one way or the other. For 
my part, I consider the archbishop’s usefulness 
is past and the sooner he retires into private 
life the better.” 

The Herald of Tuesday in a news article 
said: “Strange to say, Catholic layinen, 
whose names are more or less well known to 
the public, while speaking freely on the sub- 
} ject, have winced at the thought of having 
their names published in connection with the 
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interview. <A Jesuit priest to whom the cir- 
cumstance was mentioned said that these 
gentlemen had not the courage of their con- 
victions, and regretted that they did not show 
the same independence of churacter as their 
Protestunt fellow citizens. If they had, he 
udded, the Catholic church would be more re- 
spected in this country than it is.” Inthe same 
article an interview with Rev. Sylvester Ma- 
lene was published and the statement made 
that a number of priests spoke in a strain 
similar to that of Dr. Malone, but only on con- 
dition that their names should not be published. 
On the day following the same paper con- 
tained the following: “The article in yester- 

| day's Herald seems to have given great satis- 
faction to numbers of the Catholic clergy. 
Said one of them to tke reporter: ‘Tt is hard 
to condeinn us for not expressing our opinions 
over our own names. But let the public take 
into consideration that we are poor and power- 
less, aud outside the press have no help, no 
one to plead our cause. No curate in this city 


j 


i 


| 


after three years’ service. No rector has 
more than 2800.a year. We have to live and 
cannot afford to antagonize our superior. 
The priests the Herald iterviewed ester day. 
voiced the sentiments of the majority.” 

The collections at St. Stephen’s. church on 
‘Palm Sunday have always. been large, the 
money being appropriated to the liquidation 

-of the church debt or to some. other specified 
purpose.. On last Sunday the usual efforts 
. were made to raise a good collectic::, but the 
total sam taken up was less than four dollars. 
In the galleries, where several priests person- 
cally carried the baskets, only four-cents wer 
‘eollected. The congregation usually contrib 
‘uted about $ 


ls 
| 
| 
| 


Givnn had. charge. 
The story “that 
chastened to St. 


{ 
last 
Friday evening in order to reseind his order 
Curran to go to the monastry, 
not finding the doctor there, “his 


Patrick's church on 


and that, 
grace trotted off to one or two other. places” 
in so far as the 
fact that the archbishop made «a hasty call at 


The 
dignity of the archbishop continues to. suffer 


to find him, is certainly true 


| 


St. Patrick's on the evening in question. ° 


“thr ough his pedagugic methuds. 
A “down town Catholic clergyman” has 


party of Catholic priests opposed Father Tom 
i Trishtiian and 
One of the priests mentioned-in 
sthat the stutements are un- 


| 
{ 
4 
{ 
4 
» | Burke i in 1873 because he was < 
| a foreigner. 

the article says 
tr ue. 


THE WISDOM OF A SAGE. 
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Ww rdw of Trath F: ailing L ike Pearls From 
the Lips of Venerable Sylvester Malone. 
Rev. Sylvester Malone of Brooklyn occu- 

| pied a front seat in one of the prosceniun 
poses s during the lecture of Dr. MeGlynn at 
| the most radical utterances of that fearless 
» speaker. So far from being daunted by the 
| persecution of Father Curran and the reproof 
| of the other priests: within the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of New York, he is hotly. de- 
} fiant, and brands such uclions.as -unjust and 
i. tyrannical. 
Father Malone is ane cof’ the putriarchs of 
| the: Catholic: priesthood in Brooklyn, aud no 
| priest is more respected for independence and 
courage In delivering: his opinion upon mat- | 
| ters, civil or < ‘ecclesiastical, Where it does not 
eontlict with the doctri Ines of the church. He is, 
land has been for nore than thirt. y yei Irs. pis- 
| tor of St. Peter.and Sr. Paul: 3 church in Brook- 
flyn, E. D., and has, since the days when 
| Williamsbure wes a. Separate town, been a 
leader of public opinion in that locality. The 
| reverend father tuiked ‘freely to a STANDARD 
| representative relative to the policy pursued 
by the archi! ishop of New York in dru ugging 
politics into religion, and said, substantially, 
t what follows: 
| “Archbishop Cerrigan hasno right whatever 
| fo interfere with Dr. MeGlyun in the exercise 
| Of his political opinions, freedom to express 
| which his American citizenship entitled him, 
1 and it appears to me that there are enough 
! Catholics in the United States to sustain Father 
| McGlynn. This they can do without compro- 
mnising themselves as Catholics. As for sen- 
tencing Father Curran to ten days’ discipline 
in the Passionists’ munaster y; the people have 
expressed their just contempt of such eccle- 
siustical rule by stigmatizing the institution by 
| naming it ‘the bastile’ —a strange hame, in- 
| deed. 
| “What do the priests think? They say that 
| such conduct is outrageous. Why, a young 
L priest caine to me and. deplored the fact that 


3.50) on. ‘tls: day W hen Dr. Me- 


Afehhishop Corrigan 


been quoted in the Herald as saying that a- 


the Academy of Music, and applauded lustily. 


fifty priests had nct sat upon that le fOwih 


when Father McGlynn was stating those great | 


principles’ They feel highly indignant and 
talk verv forcibly among themselves, aud 
this fecling is not only held by the priests but 
also by the laymen. [Tamreceiving many marks 
of approval for my public expressions of dis- 
sent from the actions of Archbishop Corrigan. 
A priest said to me yesterday, ‘Father Malone, 
your denunciation was like a bombshell in the 
enemies’ camp.’ 

‘CYou may say that I dread this policy pur- 
sued in New York the more, as I have grave 
apprehensions of the return of know-nothing- 
ism. In 1854, while a mob here was twisting 
the cross off the iron fence before ny church 
I was in Rome, and in a conversation with 
Mr. Frederick Lucas, editor of the Lon- 
don Tablet, I said that this know-nothing- 
ism which was sweeping the country 
was a great political movement which Catho- 
lic institutions would survive. IT knew public 
temper, because I went personally among the 
people and Jearned their views and reasoned 
with them. And I now recognize a great po- 
litical and social movement in the rise of the 
Knights of Labor, in the growth of the labor 
party, and in the widespread, intelligent and 
temperate discussion of the first principles of 
law and order. By narrow and ignorant op- 
position to this vast movement much injury 
can be done the church, and I inay say that 
Monsignor Preston has already done us more 
injury than he could have done had he re- 
mained a Protestant. I fear the return of 
know-nothingism, and if the priests here do 
not petition Rome to change this policy they 
will discover that every day alienates Catho- 
lies from the church. 

‘‘But,” he continued, “great movements 
Inust go on in spite of individuals. There 
were always extreme men; .even Wendell } 
Phillips proclaiined the constitution in league 
with hell. There are always weak-knecd 
men who drag back. But what is such oppo- 
sition to a great, honest movement of the. 
inasses of the people? Great changes are 
sure to come. 

“What is now required,” continued the rey- 


( erend father, “is to break down prejudice, 


gets more than S600 a Year, and quly that! 


and those who were in sympathy with the 
conflict forthe freeing of the neproes will, 


| 


i dresses. 


when they come to tinde: stand it. give ier | 


hearty sympathy to this cause, which has for 
its aim the eee up of the poor and humble 
elass and the elevation of American citizen- 
ship. LTuree this among my people and espe- 
cially on the rich, who have peculiar advanu- 
tages, and Turge them, as a duty to them- 
selves and to their country, to study. these 
matters. I believe all that Dr. MeGiynn ut- 
tered in his address the other night, as it is 
founded on truth: and I look upon Henry 
George as translating into political economy 
and civil government the doctrines al- 
ways inculeated by my chureh; and I 
hold that: the rich man is a steward un- 
der almighty God, and that he will bave 
to render an account of his stewardship, that 
is, the use he has made of the natural opper- 
tunities that God put in his hands. IT see a 
very rapid progression in popular ideas every- 
where, and look for a great chauge very. 
soon. For instance, in talking the other day 
with a distinguished citizen of Brooklyn, 
he suid to me: 


him that that wus the primary principle of 
our belief, and that he would soon be a geod 
George man. He takes the StanparD and is. 
giving attention to the subject. 21 am not 
astonished at this. as he isa young man of 
means who has alw uys used his advantages 
to benefit his less fortunate fellows, and iti 
natural that ne should be attached: ¢ to the 
great reforms.” ‘ a 
Father Re icne said there” were many. ‘mnen 
like this gentleman who were thinking, end 
they would svon come to see that until capital 
and labor understood and aeeepted the policy 
of Henry George, Dr. McGlynn and other 
priests would continue to suffer. As for his 
own affiliation with the “new crusade? ne 
said: “If I gave so much cnergy of vears ugo 
for the liberation of the negro from slavery, 
should I not now do the same for my own 
people? 
adoption, to which my sympathies go out in 
love, for the removal of: 
subject the masses to misery?’ . This, he said 
he was doing, and this he would continue ‘t 


do. “If before or at the beginning of the 


war, when I stood all but alone for abolition, 


Thad been interfered with or knocked down,’ 


said he, “the cause with which so many now 
svmpathize would have suffered to the extent. 


of my influence; and so now, to oppose those: 


who lead in this movemeut of. the masses will j 
be to deter a eause which will, when itis: 


understood, call for widespread approval.” 


‘I believe God made the: 
whole world for all of his children’ and Itold- 


Should I not strive in the land of mv 


“bearings and an appreciation of its signiti- 


Mr. 


fwill unite 


fourth street, ne 


‘Louis F. Post. 


country of savages draws its most qnost deeraded. 
‘servile laborers 

Dr. Carey. ireasure er of the parishioners, 
made a neat speech—which had the virtue of 
being short and to the pvint—which was in- 
teresting to his listeners. He told them ‘“‘two 
secrets.” One was that the bishop had sent 
out a letter calling on the. various pastors to 
take up as large collections as possible on 
Easter Sunday. The doctor hoped that all 
Catholics would button up their pockets on 
that occasion. The second secret was that 
the bishop's kitchen cabinet had discussed the 
advisability of inviting Dr. McGlynn to 
appear before them to talk over his case, but 
that “My Lord” ef St. Ann's and Tammany 
hal! had roared out his dissent, saying that if 
the priest of the people were permitted to 
appear before them he “would talk them all 
down.” Dr. Carey then divulged another 
secret or two, one of which was that the 
archbishop was much “displeased” at the 
rebellion against “his authority” on the part 
of the St. ee Stephen’s parishioners, and had 
covertly hinted that he might go to the ex- 
treme of “excommunicating” them. This raised 
a roar of sardonic laughter, and a number of 
angry women threatened dire things-if he 
should take such a step 

The impression prevailed among the audience 
that the archbishop had gone about as far as 
decent Catholics should let him go; some were 
of the opinion that he had gone farther, and 
if Rome were not heard from within a few 
days after Easter they would give the arch-_ 
bishop all the fight he wanted. 

The probabilities are that after Easter the 
St. Stephen’s parishioners will carry their tight 
against the hierarchy to all the parishes of the 
citv. The women, especially, are up in arms, 
and act as if they mean to carry this fight 
even to the gates of the Vatican. 

Messrs. Bealin and Gaban delivered the ad- 
It was decided to not hold a meeting 
on Good Friday. The next meeting will be 
ealled by the chair. 


IN THE (7TH ASSEMBLY Y DISTRICT. 


a ne ee ee 


A Mass Meeting Held to Protest 
the Archbishop’s Tyranny. 


Against 

On Tuesday evening a meeting of citizens 
of the Seventeenth assembiy district was held 
in Wendel’s assembly rooms in West Forty- 
ar Ninth avenue. Mr. James 
A. Magee opened the meeting and introduced 
the speakers. who were Rev.-Charles P. Mc- 
Carthy, John J. Bealin, Dr. Daniel DeLeon of 
Columbia College, Mr. John MeMaekin and 
The case of Dr. MeGlyun was 
reviewed by the speakers from variuvus stund- 
puints, and the audience: 
applause a familiarity with the case in all its 


cance to liberty loving -Aimerican: ‘citizens. 


Points in the speeches which elicited the great- 


est applause were as follows: By Mr. Me- 
Carthy—*‘Monsignor Preston is really the 
mischief maker in “this. whole matter.” “By 
Bealin—*If the archbishop continues to 
oppress the champions of the people among 
the -priesthood, the ¢ Catholies of the city 
and place a perpetual boy- 


eott> on > the -colléction .- “poxst AS bill 


“of. indictment should be issued by the grand 


| religion and politics should. not. mix. 


1 the archiepiscopal palace? 


with the rights of American citizens.” 
De Leon—"Dr. McGlynn is not 
the public peace. 
soothe the agitated minds of the oppressed 


jury against the archbishop for his interfence 
By Dr. 
a disturber of 
Heisa oman Nhe seeks. to 


proclaiming the universal brotherhood of 
MeMackin—“‘It is said that 
Why, 
then, did the archbishop cause to be distrib- 


uted, on the Suuday before last fall’s election, 


man.” “By Mr. 


a document fresh fromthe pen of: the. Tam- 


many politician, Frederic. R. Coudert? and 
why the influence of John J. O'Donoghue at 
‘Denioeratic poli- 


-ticians in this co InMUnILyY huvewg influence: In 


ANGRY PARISHIONERS OF ST STEPHEN’S, 


Renewing Their Pledges to the “Suspended 


Priest—Dr. Curran’s Case. 
_ Frmay EveninG, March 31.—By half-past 
7 o’vlock International hall, Twenty-seventh: 
street and = Third miei “was packed, 
with the parishioners of St. Stephen's w ho. 
sympathize with Dr. Acoite Although the. 


Weekly meetings of the. rebellious parishion- 


ers have been very largely attended, on this. 


occasion the news that Dr. Curran hac, for. 
the third time, been subjected to. punishment. 
MeGlynn, - 


because of his affection for =Dr. 
brought out hundreds who had not. heretofore. 
ttended the meetings, und until 


and expressed their opinion of the 
bishop’s tyranny in language always. foreile 
and sometimes hardiy polite. 


u'clock these men and women Who Were ae 
able to get into the hall stood outin the street. 


“ar che: ies 
| MeGlyun will hardly ‘be condenmed. ° 


4 other hand, 
Cu rdinal Taschereau- previ ul ut the Vatican, it” 
dshardiy possible to suppose that such an. o¢- 


Monsignor ; 
‘Tammany Servitor Preston. was not furgotts en, 


fumilies. that are in’ the priesthood. 


is’ bused 
‘through liquor dens i in New ark 


| 


all those evils Ww ‘hich | : 


through members of their 
The 
pr ominence of the Corrigan family in. New ark 
on. wealth lar gels accumule ted 
and- the Don- 
nelly f family drew money from. alike source 
in Be: iver street, New York. Rev. Mr. Don- 
Fu brother was. treasur er of Tammany 

years. 


the church the 


VIEWS OF THE ‘PRIESTHOOD. 


The Talk About Dr. MeGlyun Being Oute 
“side the Pale of the Charch All Nonsense— 
“At Least 
Tnderse 
-tenished Us ALL’ 

Tritune, Supday. 

There 
interest in the Knights of Labor and the 
of Dr. MeCGlvun. during the last week. 
advanced position taken] 
le. vigoro 1S 
indorsement. of his views by. 


i nin and the uppearance of Dr. MeGlynn. at 


“Stephen? s cburch and that: 
Labor are 


and will probably get second place when the : 
indignant Catholic women and men. of this} 


city settle matters with the bishop. - 
in the hall, after Mr. Feeney. had wedeud 


his way through the crowds and landed on his. 


hands und feet on the plaiforin, and when. he 
had called the meeting to order, it was soon 
seen that the temper of the audience was a 
retlex of that of the people outside. Every 
reference to the suspended priest was grected 
With-tempests of applause, and the audience 
rose, us it were, in a blaze of indiguation when 


| told that the story that the Murray Hill arch- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bishop had sent Dr. Curran in the Hoboken 
monastery was true. One of the speakers 
called uttention to these coincidences: When 
Father McGlynn was suspended and Dr. Cur- 
ran refused to take his place, he wes “pro- 
moted” to St. Patrick’s, for standing beside 
Dr. McGlynn at Jone¥’ woods and civing re- 
; hewed piedges of affection for his late pastor 
he was “‘promoted® to Ellenville; for being 
present on the occasion of Dr. McGlynn's 
lecture at the.Academy of Musie he was 
“senteuced” to ten days’ prayer on bread and 
Water at Hoboken. The comments of the 
audience on the archbishop punishing Dr. Cur- 
ran by ‘sentencing him to prayer” during the 
last ten days or Lent were wimusing, as it bad 
always been supposed that that period was 
one of voluntary prayer and meditation. 
“But,” as was remarked by a woman st unding 
near the writer, “perhaps the little scut 
(neuning Corrigan) didn’t know that!” In 
answer to a question as to the right of the 
bishop to send Dr. Curran into retreat, Mr. 
Feeney said that in countries where the 
canonical laws prevailed an archbishop had 
no such authority; but the United States was 
a Missionary country, classed in Rome with 
the South sea islands, and its inhabitants re- 
garded as savages or cannibals, and therefore 
hot competent to manage their own affairs— 

so the bishops in this missionary wilderness of 
the United States (comprising perhaps tifteen 
er twenty million Cathobics) had the same au- 
thority to suspend, remove or punish as has 
only the pope in the countries where savagery 
or cannibalism is supposed not to prevail— 
Italy, for instance, from which this missionary 


i of the church. 


\ 
i 


‘the Academy of Music i in. the role of a public 
‘Jecturer in his own behalf . 
ing men gener ally, are: the three ‘Most. con-- 
spicudus incidents that. have drawn general. 
attention agin towar rile these interesting and 1% 
pec uliar mutters. 


“The ease of the: stispended tor of: St. 


assoc jated in 


should the party: represented by: 


clesiustic ul champion -of the knights as the 


doctor “has been, and still is, will come otf 


yy ictor ious. 


of them at least, who. are 
knights are i130. advocating 
cuuse before the holy see. 


he: -doctor’ s 


great labor question upon which the Roman 
Catholic church is expected to detine its posi- 


tion clearly, w hen once the matter hasbeen. 


fully investigated and passed upon by the 
council now deliberating in Rome. — 
“Cardinal Gibbons’ plea for the kaielitsec CX- 
presses my Views.complecely,” said che of the 
best known priests .of the city, 
consents to tulk for publication, ‘and L think | 
T may say, those of the great majority of the ! 
most ‘intelligent Roman Catholies, both cleri- 
mal and luy,of America.. I havestudied what 
he said carefully, and agree with Father 
Ducry in saying that there is nothing in them 
contradicting the safe aud conservative spirit 
They ure Catholic: tu the core 
and thoroughly Americaen as. well. There is 
not the slightest taint of demazogy about 
them, and to attribute any unwor rthy motive 
t their distinguished author is simply con- 
temptible. The fact 
been studied by few American’ prelates.’ 
century, and that much of our future progress 
depends upon a wise solution of it. The 


church is capable of assisting.in this solution, 
Thave no doubt. 


and I believe she will do so. 
that Cardinal Gibbons’ views will be adopted 


at least substantially, especially now that. they 
2 received such an emphatic indorsement: 
from Cardinal Manning, who, as you notice, 
wants to become a knight himself. ‘It is hardly: 
necessary, for he has been one of the truest” 


have 


knights fit labor has ever had.” 


“What about Dr. MeGlynu! Ww in he be sent 


back to his parish? 


“It certainly looks that way now, ” he re 


plied. ‘The fact 

astonished us all. 

question us we do the tarilf 
nd wi : 


is. that his suspension 
We look upon. the labor 
and free trade, 


indicated by its. 


: Class rules the iachinery of. 
the hurch in many instances in this eity.” 


a Bundred Priests Believed to- 
His Stand—‘* His Suspension: Ase 


thas been amarked revival of public 
case 
-The- 
- Cardinal Gibbons | 
at Home in regard.to the order, t 
fardinal Man-- 


and: that of jabor- 


of the Knights of: 
tae ininds_ of: most. 
people, und not without some degree of rea son, 
since it is uimost certain that if this organiza- 
|- Lion is upproved or blessed by: the: pope “Dr. 
On. the. 


Besides this, itis now pretty well. 
understovd that the same prelates, or many 
“pleading for the- 


In other words,” 
both subjects are practically involved in: the 


who seldom: 


is that Cardinal Gibbons. 
has studied this great labor question as it has. | 
He. 
appreciates that it is the great. problem of the | 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mass: Sunday, 


‘periors at all times if I can, 


“APRIL 9, 1887. 


driest and his conclusions concern no one 
above or below him in authority. The talk 
about Dr. MeGlynn having put ‘himself out- 
side the pale of the church is ail nonsense. 
Why, there was not the first un- -Catholic 
sentiment in his lecture 
asthe reports of it show, and I have read 
them all. Strictly speaking, the doctor can 
secure his reiustatement any time. He “has 
been dismissed without a trial, and any time 
he demands a tria! he will have to be first re- 
instated. The case in a sense isin his own 
hands. Why does he not appeal to Rome? 
“Because, 1 judge, he intends to let the other 
side act first in the matter. He is waiting to 
see what they do. Dr. McGlynn. knows what 
he is about, I assure you, and when his case 
has received a full examination at Rome Iam 
confident that he will be reinstated.” ; 

Similiar views were expressed by others in 
sympathy with Dr. MeGlynn, one of whom 
claimed that there were at least a hundred 
priests in this diocese who indorsed the stand 
taken by the doctor, but avoided expressing 
their views through fear of causing trouble to 
themselves and the church. 


DR. CURRAN NOT ‘DEEPLY PENITENT. 


He Talks With a’*San’’? Reporter About 
His Cause and Dr. McGlyun’s. 
“Sun, Sunday. 
The Rev. Dr. James Curran, formerly the 


assistant of Dr. McGlynn at St. Stephen’s, is 
not repenting very vigorously in the mon- 
astery of the Passionist Fathers at Hoboken, 
to which he has been sent for ten days. be- 
cause he appeared on the platform at the 
McGlynn meeting in the Academy of Music: 
last Tuesday evening. : There is a popular 
notion that connects penance in a monastery 
with fasting, seclusion and silence, and even 
occasional renort to a leather scourge. 
doubt a penitent might adopt ail these things 
if he wanted to, but Dr. Curran does not con- 


sider himself u penitent, and he. came down 


into the little reception room at the monastery 
looking as hale and pleasant as ever, and 
talked for an hour with.a reporter of the Sun. 

‘Tam not doing penance,” he said, “for I 
do nut consider “that I have 
This retreat neans nothing more than a vol- 
untary retreat. My time ismy own, I shall 
use it for study and reading and religious ex- 
ercises. I said mass this morning ia one of 
the little chapels, and Iam sure there i is noth- 
ing in this little stay here the least bit. disa- 
greeable. It is a punishment, certainly. 1 
aui sent here to give mea chance to reflect 
on my conduct, and 1 have always tried to be 
i good priest and to do my dati: -. L willingly 
obeyed the order to come here, but it is a 
question whether the archbishop can be justi- 
tied in ordering me here. 


Dr. McGlynn, and chow it will be settled iG 
don’t know.” 

“Do-you expect. to. see Dr. McGlynn rein- 
stated?” 


“{ hope to. Dr. MeGlynn would have gone 


to Rume the moment his health permitted if | ir 
he could have gone as @ reinstated priest. 


There is where the trouble is.” 

“Willhe go at all?” 

“It is reasonably certain that he will not go. 
until he is once more a priest in statu quo.” 


Dr. Curran then returned to his own. case, ° 
aud told the story of the discipline he had in-. 


curred at the hands of the archbishop. - 


where he had labored for twelve years, was 
due to his friendship for Dr. McGlynn. | 

“I was sent. to St. Patrick’s, in Mulberry 
street, he continued, ‘and I was happy there 
and tried to do my duty: 
and all the clergy there were, I thought, very 
kind to me. 
Father Kearney met mein the hall and said 
the archbishop wunted to.seeme. ‘Very well,’ 


I said, and I told him I would. go up to the. 


arcbbishop’s house that evening, and T did. 
The archbishop came down and: creeted me- 


the other nicht, so far | 


No! 


done wrong. 


time at the monastery. 


The question is one ; 
that has-a broader application in the case of 


a air 


He. 
| said that his removal from. St. Stephen's, | 


‘Father Kearney - 


Oine evening, it was March 255 | 


another lecture,” asked 

you attend it? : 
“Most decidedly, if there was nothing mth 

lecture against the teachings o 

church, and any one who know 

could not believe e anything of 

be said. Ww ae my consei 


runistinentes Achicle ih 
unjustifiable. and. oug 
the priest will obey thr 
or to serve some good 
of mine, for-iustance, 


he threat of thea 
bishop tha ‘the paris of St. Stepher 


asked the vepeiter 
“Well, T. could | not. ) 
cee unless T had the e 


priests, as in France” 
ee Stephen's are ony show 


“Ha uve vour: opinions ee 
toward Dr. McGlynn?” 

“Not.in the least,” replied” the 
man. ‘Dr. MeGlynn has 
nor has he even disobey ed the varchbaher : 
he was too ill to go to Rome in. ‘the: 
stance and was not asked again exce 
character of a suspended priest.” 

‘What hopes do you enterta 4 


statement? fake 


“ft had hopes. that the. archbi 
settle the matter, but: his action i 
me here does not lock. as if he wou 
are other. ways, however, in which the matte 
can be arranged, and I firmly believe t: 
the authorities in Femme will speedily sett 
tne question.” : 
Besides. the paviuioners of St. Stephen: 
Dr. Curran-was visited by several membe 


tof the church. at Ellenville. where he ma 
! many friends during his brief pas re 


Several ladies from St. Patrick’s church also 
called, and it looked as if there was a gal, 
Every horse car 
crowded and deposited its load at 
trance to the monastery. 

Dr. Curran has made many friend amon 
the clergymen attached to. the monas : 
and as.a special mark of recognition h 
requested by the provincial to ‘celebrate. mas: 
and administer the sacrament to. the no 
at half-past 6 o'clock yesterday morning. 


Another Interview: with Father Ma 
Brooklyn. Eagle, Sunday. 

To the reporter's question if he had be 
‘~varned,” Father Malone replied: 

“Oh, that is RODSER SE Ehewy after a pau: 


claimed, “are Wwe in ‘Russia! 


was an 


ah T cannot. Sindérctand: ‘him now. 
havior is: tyr annical, inhuman an 


without reason or excuse. “What b 
Father: Curran: done: that he should 
u diet of bread. and: Water? Father urran, 


chad been with Dre re MeGlyn nn for clever 1s 


not help hin, would 1 be acting. lik 


e JES 


pleasantly, and surprised me by saying that s wk 


he heard -I did not get along w eli Ww ith Father 
Kearney. ‘Thatisa revelation tu me,’ Tor 
plied. ‘He says you are away. frou: the hou 


tao-muci to attend. to your duties, 7 suid: the ¢- 


archbishop. ‘Thatis a lie,’ I said, just. : 
much emphasis. as I. say it now. | 
Kearney had never said‘ word to me about 
bis diss: atisfaction. - Teould think of only. ‘one: 
thing that would justify Father Kearney. In. 


his assertion. . He has u rule which { think is 


"Father. He 


ciesne h honest priest of the churd 
. Father Malone: up 


. the intellient fe decule 
rat 


au he. had. 


“notin use in-other churches, that the outside | a 


doors shall be faste ened at. 10:30. every 5 ight. 


He has.an immense key w hich loe ‘ks the do rie 


then a great bolt is pushed, and to. cap it all, 
a great chain is drawn across and hooked. 
W ‘hen I was in nights and heard that bolt and’ 


~chain grate and rattle [felt asif I. were in the: 
‘Tombs. Tadmitted that I had subjected my- | 
self to the accusation of being ‘out after the: ‘7 
‘doors were locked, but lama. ‘secular priest, 
“nota monk, and am considere -bly ov ertwent 


one vears of: uce, and know of no -rule that. 
would. require me: to" be in- every 


10:3022 66: 
Well, the arghishan thous that’s so. Jone. 


night ate 


a hundre dt. 
ae who hate th Pa 


as they were the rules: I should have e obeyed | bis 


ier The archbishop. suid. it “would not be 
~ He also referred to. my appearing 

at Jones wood on St. Patrick's day. c 

me to Zoup. to Eilenville for a wnhile, < 


“Suppose it was a sort uf punishinent, tok 
‘up to the country, but I bad 2 very pl 


time. The urehbishop s suid I need note 
the neat week unless Tow: anted to, bu 

out that there: would be no one there 
and-I started the next Hass 
Saturday. I inissedl the Etlenville tralia, in 
there wasno train tv. take me. there t 
night. I was determined to: get. there, 


to drive thirty-two miles to Ellenville. 
started at inidnight: the roads were 


morning. I said mass.at 21 0’ Pelack. 


“Last Thursday I received a letter Foie 
the archbishop ordering me into: retreat fori 


roling to New York on Tuesday nieht to the 


o 


Aci tdemy of Music meeting. He implied that 


and: 
“went to KKingston and got a team and 2 driver 
AY, e if 
very bad, | -p 
and we reached the church at 607 "eluck. that a 


pleasant for me to. go. back to St. Patrick’s | ot 
‘anyway. 


the support ¢ 


onal Gibbons. a 


Thad neglected my’ duutics in going. ‘there. dese 


“ame and here I am." 

“Where will you go. when, you leave 
place?” eae 

“TT doen't bie T have 
moved from St.) Patrick’s.: 
there. But it is doubtful if: I um returned t 


not yet Hee re 


‘that: church.” 


“The ar chbishop i is ‘quoted as Sit 
you persist in your, conduct. severe. I 1eASL , 
will be used.” : 
~ "Welly TI have a conscience, and rE must dev 
what I think to be right. I will obey my su- 


the error of my ways.” 


en tt eee 


OPINIONS Cy CANNOT ‘BE IMPRISONED. 


> this 


My effects are. 


I ecunnet yetsee | aura 


Dr. Curent Thinks Rome. Will Settle the | 


Question. 


The Star of Monday contained the eae of. 
‘an interview with Dr. Curran, of w hich te | 


following is an extract: 


“Archbishops and bishops,” said Dr. Cur ise : 
“have a certain amount of authority overt a 
priests, and have a perfect right to order 
them wherever. they choose, and have: see 
the right to exercise the powers in the matter 
‘of. discipline conferred upon them, provided | 


the. offending priest has committed some 
offense. - 
have committed no olfense, and do not thir 
T deserve punishment. 

But,” continued the reverend mentioned, 


‘toyhile: the archbishop has that power, and I 


am compelled and am perfectly willing to 
obey -hiin, he has no power to change my 
opinions, uor eau he do so. fam of the same 


| mind now as ever.” 
ae “Ta the event of a sealyae delivering 


So far as my case is. concerned, I 


fi ul : peb ols on ti 


its decision, as I belie 
: church i in the U. nited States 
-ests in. our ee gov ernment. 


Holy advocated, in 1852, the cause « a 
land league. Doubtless his w ell kno 
concerning public schools and ot. 


ent -opinion: ma, hav ex 


acucnst him, but it was not until he pleaded 
tic cause of Ireland that he was censured by 
the propaganda. The reason for this censure 
is plain. It was in 1882 that the English 
~ agent, Errington, was in Rome and exercised 
-yreat influence over the Roman authoritics. 
~ Bis aim was to seeure the interference of the 
propaganda in Irish affairs, so as to restrict 
the right of prieststo aid the nationalists in 
- Yreland or their sympathizers in America. 
We had almost, if not quite, won over the 
propaganda ty his views when the pope, as in 
> the present case, took the matter into his own 
- hands, and instead of placing an ultra-Eng- 
Aish bishop at Dublin, appointed te that see, in 
the person of Dr. Walsh, a man who was in 
hearty and patrictic sympathy with Ireland 
vn her strugaies for home rule. 
the pope virtually ostracized Errington in 
Rome, and as virtually exonerated Dr. Mc- 
Glynn from the censures which no doubt the 
~ gnfluence of Errington had inspired. Now in 
~~ Archbishop Corrigau’s statement there is no 
_ attempt to conceal the fact that he strongly 
sympathized with the views urged at Rome 
by Errington. At heart he was opposed to 
the frish home rule wing, and in the defeat of 
the English intriguer’s “plans he was _ himself 
defeated. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that he should bide his time for «a better ep- 
{portunity to silence Dr. MeGlynn. That oeca- 
gion came in the recent effort to elect Henry 
George mayor of New York. Dr. McGlynn 


mot only espoused Mr. George’s candidacy, 


~~ but indorsed his peculiar views on the owner- 


ship of land. This was the archhishop’s op- : 


portunity. 

It i6 not’ my purpose to discuss the 
truth or falsity of Mr. George's theories. .. . 
“But the question is not has Dr. McGlynn 
spoken well and wisely, but had he the right 
-tospeak at all! Does the fact that he is a 


He ordered the priest to Keep si- 


priest of the Roman Catholic church deprive | 


him of the fundamental rights of an American 
Ritizen, namely, the right freely to express 
bis cpinjen on political matters, and to use his 
<fofluence to secure the clection to office of 
men whom he regards best fitted to rule? 
Mast an American citizen because he is a 
‘lergymau auswer for his political conduct: to 
can ecclesiastical court: in a foreign Jand, thou- 
sands of miles «way! That is the question, 
wand, as can be readily seen, it: isa very im- 
portant and far-reaching one, affecting, not a 
single priest, Dut 10,000 priests, and thus 
materially influencing the destinies of the 
‘mation. 
The status of priests as American citizens 
must be defined. Let it be once authorita- 
“tively announced from Rome that the political 
‘action of Catholics in America is not free, but 
controlled by propaganda or pope, and the 
_ aloom of the Catholic church as a missionary 
body in the Umted States is seated. Thou- 
sands of pariotic citizens would leave its ranks 
atonce. Cardinal Gibbous is fully aware of 

J these elements in the problem, and in the 
present crisis he will) demand for the clergy- 
men of the Cnited States freedom in political 
thozght and acticn, and he will urge this just 
demend in as unequivocal terms as did Arch- 
‘bishop Croke and Bishop Nulty of Ireland, 
‘who, in plain words, *‘to!ld the Roman author- 
Sties that tae course to which they were 

- prompted by the English government and the 
wa:tie Catholics would inevitably lead*in Ire- 
land to just such a revolt of the masses from 

the church as bad already occurred on the 
continent. 

“And the Roman authorities, we may be 
very sure, will heed Cardinal Gibbons. 

“It is certain, as we believe, thut whatever 
decision the people may arrive at concerning 
Mr. George's theories, some way will be 
found cf restoring to Dr. MeGlynn his 
priestly functions and thus emphasizing the 
point that the Catholic church is not inimical 
to American institutions and ideas, and, 
though claiming absolute obedience in mat- 
ters of faith and discipline, guarantees to the 
individual his inalienabie rights in a republic. 
And if such a verdict be givceu, Dr. MeGlynn's 
refusal to go to Rome to answer for his 
political conduct as an American citizen will 
work one of the grandest epocli’s in the 

gation’s history. His name might then well 
be linked with those noble, great, God-fearing 
amen who belped to found and have perpetu- 

ate religions liberty on this western con- 
‘tiinent. 


Sir Oracie on Dr. McGlynn. 

vew York Real Estate Record. 

On Locker—W hat is vour general judgement 

f the whole MeGlynn matter? 

Sir Gracle—That the Catholie church will 
meke cencession to the MeGlynn = sym- 
pathizers and may reinstate him, although he 

oniessed]y holds views on the land question 
which ure not in accord with those main- 
tained by the Catholic church in its past 
history. Old Mother Church is supposed to 
be very rigid in its doctrines and discipline, 
wet really “that great organization in all ages 
‘has been forced tu tolerate differences of 
 @pivioen within its own fold. Every order 
Within the church was a departure from the 
“general custom which had to be tolerated. 
Tt was un eminent Roman Catholic who 
uttered that noble sentiment: “In things 
essential, unity; in non-essential, libertv; in 
all things, charity.” Hence Iam inclined to 
geleve that the final victory will be with 
Priest MeGlynn and not witb Archbishop 
‘Corrigan, and [ alsv Judze that the Catholie 
church of America has taken a new = de- 
‘pariure; that hereafter the priests will have 
mere liberty and the prelates less authority. 
But, of course. it dues not follow that the 
ehureh as an organization will ever count- 
enance Henry George’s theories about land, 
which seem to have bewitched Father Me- 
Giyau. 


A Tribate to Dr. Metilyan. 


Live CREEK, Siv., March 28.—I wish to say 
that Tfor one, although act a Catholic, or, 
indeed, « professor of auy particiuar religious 
Jaith, um an appreciatur and defender of 

that. particular heresy for premulgating 
whica that great and good man, Dr. Me- 
Giyun, has been subjected to such unjust 
treatment. If this nation has reason to be 
thankful for anything, in my humble opinion, 
itasfor the gift of *-Progress and Poverty” 
and such pure and earnest advocates of the 
doctrines therein elucidated as Dr. McGlynn. 
Lewis Hant. 


The Priest ef the New Crusade. 

. New York, April 5.—I notice in your edi- 
Sorlalon Dr. MvGlynn in vour issue of the 2d 
dnst., u lapsus scribendi asto the number of 
‘Years he haus beeu in the ministry. You say 
weventeen instead of twenty-seven. My ad- 
Aniration of the man prompts me to this correc- 
tion. All honor to the champion priest who 
bas dared to unfur! the banner of a new cru- 
sude, and whu has spoken so openly on behalf 
of the poor he loves so well. Long may he 
live among us, and I hope the day Will not be 


crucible a yet more perfect light, a yet’ more 
phining ornament to that church which can ill 
eferd to lose such men. 


Dor. 


The Crusaders. 


East ORANGE, April 5.—The revent mag- 
iticent effort of Father McGlynn is attract- 
dug wide-spread attention, and shuuld by all 
‘Sucaus be prirted in cheap pamphlet form. 
Wie will be the tirst in starting the new order 
~The Crusaders’ The men “who uccept the 
Rame, daring and enthusiasm of that aucient 
‘and nuble order will become a great power 
or the furtherance of justice. 


E. C. ALPHONSE. 


A De. McGlyaa Meeting. 
_Amass meeting of citizens of the Eastern 
district of Brockiyn to sympathize with Rev. 
sm MeGly nn will be held next Thursday 
‘evening, April i, ‘in Grand Army hall, 
thas + sity, on Bedford avenue, corner of i 


‘North Second street. 


Thisaction of | 
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| 
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| 
{ 
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ong distant i in which he will arise from this 
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A number of promi- 
nent speakers will address the meeting and 
ladies will be invited. 

The True Doctrine. 
New York, April 6.—In spite of ecclesias- 
tical opposition the George doctrine will suc- 


ceed. All hail to the great and noble Dr. 
McGlynn. J. ROCHE. 


From a Reali Estate Organ. 
Brooklyn Review and Record. 

Dr. McGlynn is one of the most pleasing 
orators of the present time, thoroughly de- 
vout and in earnest, and conviuced that he 
has found a remedy for the evils of property, 
and misery and wretchedness, in the 
abolition of the private ownership of land. 


He has raised the cross of « new crusade, and 4 


his eloquence and his subtle arguments will 
bring him many followers. 


COMMON SENSE IN CANADA. 


Land Hent Can Be Appropriated Without 
Any Infringement of the Constitution. 
Hamilton, Ont., Evening Times. 

The Toronto Muil says: ‘In the first place, 
the maintenance of the Upper Canada college 
costs the province nothing. Its endowment— 
originally something over 60,000 acres of land 
—Wasa part of the grant of lands made to 
the province by the crown in 1798 for educa- 
tional purposes. Of this grant King’s college 
received one-half and Upper Canada colleze 
one-eighth, the remaining three-eighths being 
applied toward the maintenance of the com- 
mon schools. Inall the legislation affecting 
the university and the college, the endow- 
ment of the latter has been recognized as 
being wholly separate from that of the for- 
mer, and the province has never been asked 
to supplement it in any way. Upper Canada 
college, therefore, is not a source of expense 
tothe province, and the latter has no moral 
and possibly no legal right to take its endow- 
ment away from it.” 

Here is a flat contradiction of the Jeffer 
sonian doctrine that the land of a country be- 
longs in usufruct to the living. Because “the 
crown,” representing the people,in 1798 granted 
60,000 acres of land for a specific purpose, the 
people who live in 1887 have no right to re- 
sume possession! Where was that doctrine 
concealed when the people of Canada, through 
their parliamentary representatives, took pos- 
session of the one-seventh of the lands of Up- 
per Canada which had been granted for the 
support of the Protestant clergy?) Asa miat- 
ter of fact, the people of any generation can- 
not give away in perpetuity the land which 
the people of another generation will require 
touse. The right of eminent domain remains. 
It is not the people who lived in Cauada in 
1798; it surely is not King George III who 
earns aud pays the $13,000 or so that is annu- 
ally expended for the maintenance of Upper 
Canada college in addition to the sums re- 
ceived as fees from the students. The money 
comes out of the earnings of the present gen- 
eration of Canadians, and the present inhab- 
itants of the province have a right to with- 
hold it if they think proper to doso. George 
III had no right to give away the earnings of 
any people yet unborn for any purpose. 

If there are, ameng the staunch defenders 
of Upper Canada college, any graduates of 
that institution who agree with the Mail's 
statement that “the maintenance of the in- 
stitution costs the province nothing,” they 
must have studied history very superficially 
during their school days. Under the old 
feudal system the king portioned the land of 
the country among the nobility, and the 
nobles gave permission to the common peopfe 
to live upon it, the latter paying rent in 
produce or in labor. When the king wanted 
to carry on a war, the nobles had to equip 
and maintaiu soldiers at their own expense. 
The king's ordinary revenues came from fees 
for wardship, marriage, etc. Thus the land 
rent went for the support of the public 
service. By gradual innovations, the public 
revenue came to be collected in other ways, 
until the main portion was derived from cus- 
toms and excise duties, and the nobles were 
thus enabled to eppropriate land rents 
(which came to be paid in money instead of 
produce or services) to their own use. The 
commons took the regulation of taxation into 
its own hands, and used it to compel con- 
cessions of the royal prerogative. The people 
make the legislature, and the people have 

never abandoned the right to uppropriate 
land rent for public purposes. The Canadian 
house of commons will meet next month. 
It would be quite within the right of that 
body to take up the customs tariff and repeal 
every duty on the list, from “absinthe, &2 per 
imperial gallon,” to ‘“‘zucure, 20 per cent.” 
The excise duties could be abolished in the 
same way, and all public revenues could be 
raised by direct taxation; that is, by appro- 
priating land rent, without any infringement 
of the constitution. The provincial legis- 
lature, now in session, could so amend the 
municipal law that all taxes on goods, money 
and houses should be repealed, and lund rent 
taken exclusively for municipal and previncial 
revenue. Itis idle forthe Mail to say that 
the province has no legal right to resume 
possession of an endowment which consists of 
jand rent. 

In 1670 Charlies IV. granted to Prince Rupert 
and fourteen others the land known as the 
Hudson bay territory. In 1869 the people of 
Canada paid £300,000 to get seventcen- 
eightcenths of it back, and individual Can- 
adians have been buying back portions of the 
remaining one-cighteenth ever since. Early 
in the present century, a large tract of land, 
comprising Huron and the adjacent counties 
in western Ontario, was granted to the Canada 
land company. The people of Canada have 
had tu earn and pay hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to get that land back, and some of 
them ere paying yet. ln 1881 a large gran. 
of land was made to the Canada Pacific com- 
pany, and in 1886 no less than $10,189,000 of 
the people’s money was paia to the company 
to get 6,793,014 acres back. But in 1854 the 
parliament of Canada quietly resumed poses- 
session of the 3,400,000 acres set apart in 1791 
for the endowment of rectories, by the simple 
expedient of an act of parliament, just as the 
Ontario legislature is at liberty to resume 
possession of the endowment of Upper 
Canada college at any moment, when, in the 
opinion of the people. it is expedient. toapply 
that portion of the people’s carnings to some 
other purpose. The people of Ontario, not 
the teachers or the students or the grauuates 
of Upper Canada coliege, own Upper Canada 
college und al! pertaining to it. 

Public Agencies for Public Work. 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

Private companies for doing public work 
having get into such diseredit, and perhaps 
with reason, Why shculd not the city have its 
own street cars und gus factories, just as it 
now supplies water ‘with so much economy 
and success. 


ee 


Flowers. 
We, like the flowers, are 
Dependent on the earth, 
And, like the flowers, grow 
In plenty or in dearth. 
In two worlds flowers live, 
One earthly, dark and cold, 
The other sunny, bright, 
Yet the flower loves the mold. _ 


From thence it draws its power 
To spring into the air, 

To seek the sunshine’s glory, 
And grasp the treasures there. 


We, like the fiowers, are 
Deprived of mother earth; 
The ylories of the higher life 
Escape us from our birth. 
C. H. BAILDON 
Marlboro, N. Yo March 2 


——— 


| BLACKMAIL RENT. 


HOW THE LANDLORD SHARES IN THE 
BUSINESS MAN’S PROSPERITY. 


Lying in Wait Snugly While the Tevant 
Toils for Success, the Landowner Appears 
When It Is Achieved %snd Keaps Its 
Fruits. 


The rent paying part of the New York 
business community is by far its larger part. 
As afield for gleaning facts showing the ava- 
rice of landlords it is apparently inexhausti- 

ble. During the past week a writer for THE 
STANDARD has pursued a course of inquiry 
among business men inrelation to rents and 
the tendencies of trade similar to that de- 

! scribed in a late issue of the paper in the arti- 
cle on retail storekeepers. While facts in 
abundance are easily obtained, the statements 
cannot be substantiated by publishing the 
names and addresses of the persons giving 
them, simply because in the case of every in- 
terview the request was made that the name 
of the tenant spoken with should_not be pub- 
lished. 

The proprietor of a coffee and cake saloon 
doing business in a basement near the post- 
office puid, a few vyveurs ago, $125 a 
month rent. His custemers increased in 
number and his+ landlord put up _ his 
rent to $140. He paid the additional $15 a 
month as a penalty for his success; but when, 


a little while later, the rent went up to $17 a 


| month he moved away. Since that time the 
place has either been vacant or drawing less 
than half the rent he paid. 

A single store room on the ground floor of 
one of the smallest and shabbiest buildings in 
Park row was rented a few years ago bya 
retail liquor dealer at $3,000 a year. His 
landlord is an w st who rents the whole 
building from the @? ser and sublets it. On 
the Ist of May" ced, year the liquor dealer's 
rent was rab #4,700—an advance of 
31,700 at a 
yeurs’ lease, ft table, however, in the 
meantime at the Jandlord’s option at sixty 
days’ notice. This curious lease places him in 
the position of a monthly tenant. Some of 
the customers of this dealer discuss George’s 


theories occasionally, and he is said to listen ; 


with deep interest to what they say about the 
“law of rent.” 

A retail merchant doing business in the 
Vicinity of Wall street said that, according to 
his experience, the average landlord did not 
buiid or buy a house, figure as to what would 
bea fair interest on the investment made, 
and adjust rents so as to get a return amount- 
ing to that interest in the aggregate. The 
only question with him was as to how much 
rental he could get, and that was answered 
by finding out how high a rent the tenant 
would stand. The principle in operation be- 
tween the landlord and tenant in county Cork 
was the same as that in Wall street. The 
business man here, like the farmer in Ireland, 
often had to choose between paying a rack 
rentor vacating the landlord’s premises. In 
Ireland, however, there was a land league, 
while in New York there was no retail store- 
keepers’ league, and there was not likely to 
be any, for the retailers based their business 
ou competition. He regarded it as an incon- 
sistency that there should be laws against a 
capitalist’s putting $25,000 out at usurious in- 
terest, yet he could take the same 225,000, in- 
vest it in a building, and if the tenants built 
up a good trade, force them to pay a rental 
of perhaps fifty per cent. He had at one 
time been in business in the same _ building 
With a guerilla real estate agent, one of 
whose tricks he described. The agent would 
ascertain what rent a retail storekceper paicy 
and then seek out another retailer in the same 
branch of business and find out if he thought 
he could aifurd to pay a higher rent than the 
first paid. If so, the agent would wait on 
the landlord of the first retailer and offer him 
the sum the second thought he could pay, and 
thus either drive out the first or compel him 
to pay the advanced amount, and in either 

case get a commission for himself. The gen- 
tleman said that ret.ts in the Wall! street “dis- 
trict had been steadily advancing tora long 
tume. He told the writer on parting that he 
had no more sympathy with George men than 
he had with anarchists. 

Another Wall strect business man said it 
was undoubtedly the experience of nearly 
every retailer whe built up a fine business to 
have his rent raised at the expiration of a 
lease. He thought that men starting in any 
retailing business in oe York seldom made 

| any money the first year. Landlords fix the 

Fr highest prices they ean induce incoming 

| ¢ tenants to pay for store rooms in new build- 
ings, and if the tenants prosper the landlords 
find it out and as soon as possible—as soon as 
a lease runs out—take a large share in the 
prosperity. Butlet the business turm out to be 
ever so poor, the landlord reduces the rent 
only when he can find no one else to take the 
place off his hands. The speaker had been in 
business in the neighborhood of Wall street 
for a quarter of a century. He knew at what 
a great rate rents would naturally have ad- 
vanced, considering the increased desirable- 
ness of Wall street for business. They had 
not only gone up in that proportion reckoned 
upon, but had been pushed higher by artificial 
means and by the dread entertained by busi- 
ness men cf losing the trade that they had 
built up and that belonged by right to them 
individually. He knew of one case in which 
the rent of a tenant had been doubled in about 
seven years. The increase had been made 
only because the landlord thought that the 
tenant would pay it rather than move aw: ay. 
The busine«* th: * ue tenant was engaged in 
was much more cut up now than it wus seven 
years ago. This gentleman seemed inclined 
to inquire what it was that the George men 
wanted. 

Several merchants were seen in the butter, 
cheese and egg district near Washington 
market. But very few of them own the build- 
ings in which they carry on business. Last 
year there wasa_ strong effort made by land- 
lurds cf the locality to increase rents ma- 
terially wherever leases then expired. But 
the tenants resisted the “squeeze,” there 
being no reason for an advance other than 
that the landlords had the inclination to take 
all they could make the tenants pay, and 
leuses were consequently obtained at old 
rates, but the leases given were short ones, 
made so in expectation of rents going hicher. 
The merchants of the locality are convinced 
that rents shculd be. lower, in view of the 
present condition of business, and that there 
is every prospect that the trade of the vicinity 
Will in future be of such a char..cter as tu re- 
quire a smaller amount to be paid in rent, or 
else business men will be reduced to the posi- 
tion of mere servants of the laadlords. One 
merchant -suid that there was really a state 
of warfare between the real estate owners 
and tenants of the district. A great deal was 
being said and done by tenants that indicated 
the awukening of new principles in their 
minds. In their discussions the merchants of 
the trade, who are on closer terms of ac- 
quaintanceship than is usual among business 
men, frequently mention the teachings of 
Henry George. This gentleman said: “Land- 
lordism is made more apparent in this city 
this spring than usual, because of an effort 
made by the landlords to establish rents to 
correspond with the high purchase values 
created by the rapidly increasing aggrega- 
tion of rich men in this country, and especial- 
ly in this city, who are competing to invest 
their money wherever they think it will be a 
certain Mortgage on the people—not only of 
those now living, but of future generations. 
This tendency of laudlordism is now rapidly 
develvping in thriving cities on account of the 


bound. He has a three | 


i entitled. 


unfortunate tendency of population to con- 
centrate.” 

A Sixth avenue druggist had no fault to 
find with his landlord. He rented from a 
large estate, and he thought that large own- 
ers of real estate were usually less exacting 
than small ones. But in relation to getting 
along in the world he had been making some 
observations of hisown. Competition in the 
drug business had redueed profits tea lew 
point. Of the owners of the 700 drug stores 
of New York, he doubted that two-thirds 
made more thana mere living. He had a 
clerk in his stcre who was competent to man- 
age a place of his own, but the prospect was 
not encouraging for the best of clerks and 
managers toset up for themselves. Salaries in 
drug stores are usually simall, the business 
Was overdone, and it seemed that there should 
be scme outlet from it fur industrivus, capa- 
ble men so that they might do better than 
they can within its lianitations. In other 
branches of business there had been great 
changes on Sixth avenue since he begun busi- 

ness, about twenty years ago. The great 
dry goods murts were swallowing up the 
smaller—or rather had swallowed up nearly 
allof them. The druggist had been thinking 
over all these things, and asked what the 
George men proposed to do to remedy it all. 
He had never read THE STANDARD nor any of 
Mr. George’s works. The writer gave hina 
brief outline of the subject, end left him, if 
not a cunvert, an inauirer. 

The case of un Eighth avenue clothing 
house wus mentioned by a gentleman inter- 
viewed. The stund has been occupied for 
many years by father and son. Costiy im- 
provements have been made by both in the 
part of the building which they have occu- 
picd. They have added to the store and 
stock and pushed their sales until their busi- 
ness is one well Known in that quarter of the 
city. But the rapicity of the lundlord. has 
been felt year by year, through ever-advancing 
rents, and the stand will be vacated by the 
firm on the Ist of May, as they have decided 
that they will not becoime merely rent-making 
agents for the mun who owns the building. 
They intend reincving duwn town and engag- 
ing in custom work. They have been rack- 
rented away from a stand, the value of 
whieh their exertions have largely created. 

It was the custom in the early days of tele- 
graphy for hotel preprictors and the mian- 
agers of exchanges to vive free to the tele- 
graph companies sufficient room in - their 
building for an operator’s booth. In hotels 
this was regarded as one of the accommoda- 
tions to which people staying at them were 
But this view bas been chaned, 
and hotel keepers have adopted the custem of 
imposing heavy reuts upon the compenies. In 
New York city the Western Union telegraph 
company has from 250 to 500 branch offices, 


and an operator long in the service of that | 


company expressed it as his belief that it pays 
nearly half a million dollars in rents for them. 
For one of the sinallest’ braneh offices $500 a 
year is paid, and for the branch ut the Pro- 
duce exchange $24,000 is the annual rent. The 
estimate of half a million, therefore, cannot 
be far amiss, and Mr. Gould may be able to 
sympathize with those who cry out against 
the extortions of the landlord. 

The exchanges are ureonscionable land- 
lords. While the produce exchange charges 
the Western Union company $24,000 for its 
booth space, it takes from the Baltimore and 
Ohio company $14,000 and the Postal tele- 
graph company $5,000. It gave the last 
named company a small booth on the floor of 
the exchange on condition that it would also 
take two large rvoms on the lower floor. In 
the course of some litigation these large 
rooms were thrown up by the company and 
they aave since been vacant. The telegraph 
company had been obliged to rent of the 
exchange what neither it nor anybody else 
wanted. The stuck exchange has a system in 
dealing with the telegraph companies which 
doubtless had its origin in the brain of a 
sharper whu believed it to be in the nature of 
things that big fish should eat smaller ones. 
They fix a monthly rental for a telegraph 
booth on the floor of the exchange and then 
charge two cents and a half for cach message 
sent or delivered at the booths, the exchange 
furnishing the messengers. In the cause of 
the Postal telegraph company the cost is 
$125 a month rent and from 41,500 to $1,500 
2% month for messenger service. Five 
boys are detailed to perform the work cf 
messengers for it in the board room. Each 
would be paid about $15 a month by the com- 
pany. Thus the exchange makes about twenty 
times its investment on the boys. The super- 
intendent of the exchange lately reported 
that the money vaid by the telegraph comm- 
panies for privileges in the exchange canceled 
the sum of its pay rolls. A man with a bell 
punch in his hands stands in front of the op- 
erators’ windows on the exchange floor and 
registers every dispatch sent or delivered, so 
that the exchange is certain to collect its tax 
onthe umount of work done by each company. 

A few general conclusions: There are 
many immeuse fortunes invested in New 
York real estate which are never heard of by 
the general public. But few large landlords 
are inecmmercial life. The custom. of short 
leases and rack rents is growing. The busi- 
hess man is often subject to the landlord to a 
greater extent than the workingman. is to his 
employer. The business man 
stands in greater fear of the landlord than 
the wage worker dves of his boss. 


Had Fish Once Last Summer. 
Indianapolis, Journal. 


A student in one of the New York etic 
colleges tells a story that proves the mutual 
ignorance of the fashionable and the unfash- 
ionable halves of the world. The student 
class was deep in a clinic conducted by one of 
the most noted physicians in New York, a 
mau who has much wealth, as well as much 
learning. The subject was a little girl who 
came from one of the povrest, wretchedest, 
and filthiest quarters. The doctor questioned 
her concerning her malady, and what she had 
been doing to cause it. 

“Perhaps you have 
ries,” he said. 

March winds were blowing through the 
streets, and strawberries were one dollara 
box. The wretched little specimen of human- 
ity, who would probably think herself favored 
by the gods if she could find a half dezen de- 
eayed berries on the sidewalk during wu whole 


been eating strawber- 


season, shook her head in a dazed sort of way, 


as though she didn’t know. just what he 
meant. He went blandly on: 

‘“Nof Ah, then you have probably eaten 
some fish © 


Her face brightened now and she drew nee 


self up. 
“Yes, we had fi sh once last. summer.” 
But even then the doctor did not see it. 


Spreading Very Rapidly. 
Jackeon, Mich, Tribune. 


The Henry George theory to place all taxes 


on land values ts spreading very rapidly. 
That the increase in land values should belong 


to the whole peopie and not to individuals is 


beginning to be understood as a. self-evident 
fact. The course of events is marching on, 


and it will be but a few years when this. 


economic theory will become an established 
fact. While it is probable that the uccept- 
ance of this theory will not do all that is 
claimed for it, it is certain to go a great ways 
toward ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
It will tend te bring the whole people nearer 
to a common equality by hfting the very poor 
out of their degradation and poverty. It will 
reward all persons according to the labor 
they perform, and not as now give to those 
who hold natural opportunities, but do no 
work, the lion’s share of the product, while 
those who are dependent on the will of others 
for the opportunity to labor, and do all the 
work, receive oniy just sufficient te keep them- 
selves from starvation. 


‘that a country with 


frequently. 


he became a wealihy man himself. 


days be next to a beggar: ” 


AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


A PROTECTIVE POLICY ADOPTED. 


The Passnge of the Cereal Bill—-What it 
May Lead to—A Curious Law Against 
Prodigality. 

Special to The Standard. 

BonrpdEAUX, March 26.—The passage of the 

French cereai dill is the most retrograde step. 

taken by France on economic questions for 


-forty vears. The majority in its favor has 


consisted of the 180 reactionaries and of about 
130 republicans of various shades, the-radicals 
excepted. 
porters has been that manufacturers having 
already cbtained protective. duties, agyi- 
culturists were equally entitled to. them. 
But for the commercial treaty with Belgium, 
and its extension to other nations, the man- 
ufacturers would doubtless begin to clamor. 
for increased protection, on the ground that 
bread will become dearer, wages will conse- 
quently be higher, and the cost of production 
will therefore be increased. 

The five francs per 100 kilogrammics on 
foreign cereals was voted by a majority of 
seventy-nine, which was greater than was 
anticipated. In the debates on this vital sub- 
ject the active influence of the government 
was thrown on the side of the extra duty. 
The free traders attempted to arouse: public 
opinion on their side, but failed. The republic 
seems resolved to copy Prince Bismarck and 
try whet a turn of protection will do for it. 
One of the arcuments adduced. in support of 
the five-franc duty is that it is only the 
equivalent of the premium on East Indian 
eorn caused by the depreciation of silver. 


Baren de Soubeyran made the most cf this. 


plea in: his speech, which was mainly in- 
tended to be an appeal for the double 
standard, in default. of «which he contends 
that the commerce of the whole world will 
continue te be deranged. But. he did not: 
anticipate any benefit for the French corn 
grower from the impost. It was also argued 
an annual charge of tive 
milliards could not compete on equal terms 
with rising. countries like the United States, 
Australia, and the territories of the River 
Plata. 

The Laiterne has an - anery ‘article on the 
subject of the new legislation, which i is headed 
“DP bugrenayge.” The writer says that France 
is now in the possession of the protectionist 
purty. Everything will be sacrificed—liberty 
of labor, liberty of transport; after the grain, 
it will be the land that produces the grain; 
afier the bread, meat; and then, severuliy 
each of the necescities of ‘life and society: will 
be attacked. “This is not all,” says the 
article. “How can they now refuse to protect 
labor?) Whatreply can be viven to the labor- 
ers who desire that work may be assured to 
them, asthe sale of their produce has been 
guaranteed to the holders of the scil?. The 
promulgation of the rights of laber is the logi- 
cal and inevitable consequence of the vote of 
the French chamber.” The writer coes. on to 
assert that this is nothing else than a triunph 
of stute socialism, and. that-state socialism 
leads straight on to “Socialisme Cesurien.” 
The abclition of econemic liberty means the 
abolition of political liberty, for each species 
of liberty depends upon the other; when death 
is dealt out to one phase of liberty, all others 
will speedily suffer. It is asserted that the 
political and social consequences of the alliance 
which has been got up among the French 
deputies will be much more disastrous than is 
gcenerally imagined at the present moment. A 
holy indignation will be created among the 
workingmen of this country at the increased 
price which they haveto pay for their daily 
bread. 

A recent case tried before the French courts 
has revealed the fact that the government has 
the right to interfere when a spendthriit is 
bent on dissipating his patrimony to the detri- 
ment of the next heir, inthe cause of the nee 
heir making-suit in due legal form to have 
curator or consetl judiciaire appointed by 
the courts of law. The judgment given in 
the case in question has caused a considerible 
sensation in this country, as the majority of 
French citizens were not cognizant of the ex- 
istence of any such Jaw upon the statute 
bocks. It appears that this power of: inter- 
ference is a peculiarity of the French Jaw, 
adopted or inherited from the Roman legisla- 
tive code. Ifa man squanders his money 
and the inheritance of his children, his next 
of kin are einpowered to apply to the judicial 


authorities to deprive him of the administra- 


tion of his fortune, and transfer it toa law- 
yer or notary public. It is imimneterial what 
his uge may be, for the person thus dealt with 
isreduced to u state of: legal infaney, and 
after due notice has been given in the ordi- 
nary way through the press, no debt he may 
contract is recoverable in law, unless the 
sanction has first been obtained of the trustee 
appointed by the courts; and the knowledge 
of the existence of this provision will doubt- 
less lave the effect of restraining unprin- 
cipied tradesmen in their endeavors to entrap 
into useless and reckless extravagance men 
who are possessed of more money than ca- 
pacity to use it wisely. The case I have re- 
ferred to is that of a member ofa well-known 
family of bankers and army contractors, the 
application being made at the suit of his 
brother. The evidence udduced disclosed the 


fact that this middle-aged man of forty had: 


ccotrived to run through a fortune of 32,400,- 
0UU Within twelve yYears;.and, in addition, he 


j had contracted Jouns for no less a sum phan: 


$1,000,000. A creditor opposed the granting 
of the application on the ground that. the -in- 
tention of the plaintiff was simply an attempt 
to assist in evading the payment ef just debts. 
A singularly reckless state of things was dis- 


closed, and after hearing the arguments, the. 


court promptly granted the appeation. — 
ARNOLD DICKSON. 


: Platitudes in Place of Argument. 
Independent. 


Two workingmen, as they .were returning 
home after the close.of their day’s labor, hap- 
pened to mect a wealthy genticman riding in 
a splendid carriage. 
other: ‘‘That is a nice tnrnout. 
day I will have my horse and: carriage tou.” 
He wasright in his prediction; for subsequently 
The other 
replied: “What right hasthat man, who does 
no work, to Jive in such - luxury 
work so hard, have nothing ? q ‘shall al! my 
He was rizht, 
too, in his prediction, since he lived and died 
in pover ty: 
~ Both of these men at the time were engaged 


in the same kind of employment, and received | 


the sume rate of wages. .They did nst, how- 


| ever, possess the same sort of skill in the min- 
agement cf their affairs. 


One of them had 
the good sense to live on less than he earned, 
and after a while he ceased to. be a wage 


earner and became «a contractor,. and finally 
‘accumulated a huge fortune. 


The other 
spent his wages as fast as le earned them, 
and consequently never had any surplus of 
earnings above his expenses. He always kept 
himself poor by spending all his earniags. 


Each fulfilled hisown propheey by the manner | 


and habits of his own life. Here, then, was a 
bread difference in the men themselves, and 
this led to a corresponding: diftcrence in-re- 
sults. 


‘Workingmen in this country, if they will 


practice industry and economy, dispensing | 
with all unnecessary expenses, and living on 


less than they eara, will gradually become 


capitalists, to a moderate extent at least, and- 


some of them will become rich. This will do 
more for them than all the labor organiza- 
tions in the land. Acting upon these princi- 
ples, they will need uo such organizations to 
protect their rights. — 


The main argument of its sup- 


| this 


i 
icday, 
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One of them said to the. 
Weill, some: 


; While I, who. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


How Her Merchants 2re Robbed by Land ~ + 


ee Monopaly. 

A writer in the San Francisco Sfar treatmg 
of the direct uterest of the mercantile class 
in the concentration of all taxes on land val- 
ues, Says: 

Ground rent, as I have chow results from de 
general enterprise and-in a very great meas- 
ure from the enterprise of merehants, and | 
personal property are. only necessary 
because the publi ; its own rental val- — 
ues to be appre} ated to the pr. ivate use of 
nlon- -producines Te rdlords.. 

In good times rents. are ¢ carried: to the high- 
est point which merchants will: consent to 
yieid and eontinze in business, and in dull 

imes the landlerds take advantage of the 
merchants’ temporary necessities to compel 
them to pay the same rents, until: they have 
yielded. up. ut. feast, all of. the 1 ts which 
resitlted from. their: business. durigg good 
times, thus making of the merchants mere 
hewers of “weed. and drawers of water for 
idie and useiess landed aristocracy, 
which, like a band of weasels, is. constantly 
sucking the life biood of: trade: and industry, 
and yielding Ho return for the infamous 
privilege. 

Landlerdism shares the prosperity of 
merchiunts, and in their adversity it devours 
their substance. This needs no further proof 
than is furnished by the daily experience of 


all observing men, for, though no merchant in 


San Francisco has been making more than 
expenses. during: the past year, “there is not 
one, so faras I know. . whose rent has been re- 
duced one dollar: in consequence of the de- 
pression. 

The landlord shares neither the toil, nor the 
risk, nor the misfortuues of the merchant, but, 
elothed with the legal right to collect tha 
fruits. of public= industry, he stands like the 
unnatural toll gatherer that he is, reaping 
where he did not sow and darkening the decree 
of misfortune when. its. shadow falls. upon 
those whose enterprise made it possible for 
him to get any rent whatever for his land. 

Nearly every merchant in San Francisco is 
und the iron heel of this crushing power to- 
for, thourh the fact may seem at first 

incredible, as it is. indeed. terrible, the 
greater purt of all that is earned in good 
tines by the enterprising, toiling, business 
people, who throng the great. thoroughfares 
of this city and make them: hum with the ac- 
tivity of commercial life, flows into the coffers 
. of idle landlords, who. as I have said, take no 
part in the toil, or the care, or the risk, by 
which those earnings are produced. 

Considering these facts, should any one be 
surprised (as. the statistics of trade show), 
that ninety-five per cent of all who enter mer- 
canuile pursuits fail? They work for land- 
lords, and their task masters grind them to 
the last penay. 

Tum tolerably familiar with both sides of 
Market street from Second to Seventh street, 
and. among the thousands there I know of 
only three who do net pay rent to landlords. 
for the premises. om which they are dolng 
business. 

Tam alse farniliar with. the business of 
Kearny street, and I donot know of any per« 
son or firm, doing business on either side of 
that street, within the eleven blocks lying 
between Market and Broadway streets, that 
does not pay a heavy rent to some landlord, 
who has nu interest in the business further 
than to get his rent out of it regardless of its: 
success or failnre. 4 

These are terribie facts, and their silent but 
indisputable evidence conclusively points out 
the great. sccial wrong by which industry ig 
robbed to fatten idleness. They reveal the 
vortex into which tie fruits of public enter- 
prise are being poured, while the heads, and 
clothing, and furniture and. houses, and capi- 
tal of the people, are being taxed to provide 
funds for public purposes. 7 

The remedy for all of these evils Hes in 
adopting « standard of simple natural justice, 
by relieving commerce.of all burdens of. 
license and taxation, and paying all publia 
expenses out of the land rents, which result 
entirely, us I have shown, from public enter- 
| prise and industry. 

This remedy would clearly produce these 
four results: 

1. It would relieve the merchants and the 
peopie who purchase their goods from the 
burden and annoyance of licenses and taxes. 

2. The exemption of improvements from 

| taxation would encourage the. building of 
| houses and stures, which,. being brought into 
competition for tenants with existing houses 
and. stores, would force a_ reduction of rents, 

3. The neavy taxation of vacant lots would, 
compe! their owners to improve them, thus 
increasing the competition for tenants ang 
further reducing rents. 

4. By forcing speculators to. bring their idle 
lands into use, population and enterprise would 
be vastly increased, thus greatly augmenting 
the number and purehasing power of con- 

; sumers- and consequently increasing trade. 

| Reason, Justice and Expediency concur in 
recommending this reform. .How long will 
an intelligent “public remain blind to its bich- 
est interests end stubbornly persist in oppress- 
ing industry and smotheri ing enterprise for 
the benetit of jand. gamblers? 


The Insurance Combine. 
| ‘T used to pay $14.50 insurance here,” said 
{| an officer of a corporation the other day to a 
STANDARD writer, “and when the policy ray 
out Italked witha broker about a renewal. 
He said it would .cost 324. Iwas. indignant, 
and said I would certainly stop doing busi- 
ness with his company. He asked what I 
would do. i said I weuld go to another com< 
pany... He told me that every other company 
would charge precisely what he had asked3 
-all the companies were combined, and there 
was no differencein rates. And so they are, 
Well, is. net this a trades union? Are the 
contpanies not making-a big ‘strike’ in this 
community for an ‘udvance in seale,’ such ag 
a wWorkingmen’s union would not think of trys 
ing to enforce? Is there not a ‘leveling down< 
yard’ to the plane 6f the weakest. company, 
“and ure they not.employing the machinery of 
a union to carry out their rules? And £ 
haven't. observed that the officers of thesa 
-compamies, have been characterized as an- 
archists by the press! Pshaw! pshaw! young 
[ nan. There is going to be an awakening in 
i New York in the ranks of business men in re 
gard to monopolies. Take my word for it.” 


_ Sinves Cost More Than Free Men. 

PortTLanpb, Ore., March 19.—On page 213 of 
Horace Greeley’s “Overland Journey to Cali 
fornia” this sentiment, attributed to Brigham 
Young, is found: 

oe | regard slavery generally as a curse to 
‘thesmasters. IT myself hire many laborers 
and pay them fair wages; I could not afford 
to own then: bean do better than to subject 
inyself to “an. obligation to feed. and clothe 
the ir families, to provide. and care. for them 
in sickness and health.” J. B. NELSON. 


The True Evangel. 
on the willing minds 
Set in: Teves soul, 


Ww ithdraw f ‘rom out he Dlavang malt 

Thy soul will t the more ins 

Than sophistry, 

From those whose soul ai ravine on the 

sod, 

That we must change man’s nature for: the 
“cure! 

Are we not fashioned. from the mold of God? 
ting out the false, ri ring in the true’ eveny et 

That man i tle low ‘than the an gent 
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THIS WEER’s ELECTIONS. 

Even the wilfully blind cannot shut their 
eyes to the significance of this week’s 
local elections in the western states. In 
Cincinnati the united labor party, which 
- fought against enormous odds, probably 
elected its candidate for mayor, though the 
suspiciously “revised” returns show a ma- 
jority of about 500 for the republican can- 
didate. The new party had against it a 
“hostile and mendacious press, the prejudice 
and money of the wealthy class and the un- 
scrupujous arts, the intimidation and 
bribery, of both of the old political organ- 
izations, while it was finally excluded from 
any participation in the count of the votes. 
In the iace of all this the vote conceded to 
it by its opponents is a substantial 
triumph. In Chicago the Jabor party 
met aie defeat doubtless partly due 
to imprudent leadership. Remembering 
the falschoods of the newspupers cconcern- 
ing the labor movement in New York last 
fall, we give but little credence to the sen- 
gational stories concerning the anarchist 
sympathies of those engaged in the move- 
ment in Chicago, but we. nevertheless, 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that many 
of the utterances of those claiming to repre- 
gent the party were unwise, and this 
doubtless contributed not a little to their de- 
feat, though there, as in Cincinnati, the 
money of the monopolists and the corrupt 


practices of the politicians played an im- | 


portant part in achieving success for the 
republican party. In Dubugue, Towa, 
where the labor party stood practically on 
the Ciarendon hall platform, it elected 
every one of its candidates and distanced 
both of the old parties. In Milwaukee the 
democrats and republicans placed a fusion 
ticket in the field against the labor party, 
-but. despite this the latter carried the city. 
All of this demonstrates that the new 
party has already become a serious factor 
in politics, and that the days of political 
-prganizations having neither purpose nor 
ronvictions are numbered. The inevitable 
rontest between the musses and the classes 
has begun, and one or the other of the old 
organizations must go down, leaving to its 
opponent the task of fighting monopoly's 
battle against the people. In New York 
dast fail it locked as if the democracy 
would undertake that task, but i the west 
it is the republican party that comes to the 
front as the champion of money and privi- 
lege. In Chicago the democratic party 


=. gommitted hari-kari in advance, and fed- 


eral officeholders saw no offensive partisan- 
ship in leading the democratic stampede 
Into the republican ranks. In Cincin- 
sati.the democratic party was = simply 
overwhelmed, and the republican or- 
ganization posed as the only champion of 
, the “saviors of socicty.”. In Milwaukee 
the two parties fused, and, thus united, 
failed ta win success. All of this is useful 
in clearing the eround of dead issues and 
obstructive organizations, and thus pre- 
peuing the way for the battle that is to 
come. The name of the new monopoly 
combination isa matier of indifference to 
- the united labor party; but. if the organ- 
~ fgation representing privilege and monop- 
oly desires it, Tanimany hall can readily 
find in its umber rooin, among other titles 
that it has cast aside, the name *‘demo- 
rratic-republican,” which will doubtless be 
as pleasing to those concerned as it will be 
inappropriate and absurd. 

It is probably useless to attempt to warn 
the leaders and press of the old partics 
that they are doing all that lies in their 
power to give to the new movement the 
very direction which they profess to fear 
that it will take. Ferhaps thev seek that 
very result in representing the working- 
men 95 anarchists and proclaiming their 
peaceful victories at the polls as triumphs 
of lawlessness. Bui ii does concern the 

-mmen engaged in the new movement to 
frown down any attempt to rob it 


-@f its peaceful and thoroughly Ameri- | 


gan character. Nuthing that we can 
do will save us fron: misrepresenta- 
tion ut the hands of our enemies, 
and such misrepresentation has ceased to 
injure us. But we do need to take care 
that we do not alienate these dispesed to 
be our friends. The working people of | 
America ure 
and misrule. 
Jove their country and its flag, and will 
pot march under the blood-red banner of 
European revolution nor tulerate inter- 
ference in American politics by any for- 
eign prince or cardinal. In this last re- 
spect, as weil as in its faith in the will of 
_ the people, the Jabor party is now the only 
_gne entitled to call itself American. Nor 
ds the new party composed alone of those 
ordinarily called laborers. It seeks the 
F Support of all who do useful work with 
“band or brain, and its fight is not that of 
“bonest labor against useful capital, but 
<fthat of the producer against the monep- 


‘Nor is it sufficient that the new party 
ne from offending those whose 


the tune of $6,000,000, 


the enenues of lawlessness | 
Native or naturalized, they | 
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votes it needs. and whose cause it repre- 


sents. The work of education within its 
ranks must go hand in hand with that of 
organization. It is not sufficient that all 
who are discontented with things as they 
are shall join in expressing their dissatis- 
faction at the polls. Such a party could 
wiu but the triumph of a day and then 
fade away like frost on a window pane, 
leaving behind it naught but disappoint- 
ment and despair. The party that seeks the 
emancipation of all men from industrial 
slavery must have as clear cut a purpose 
and as well defined a leading principle as 
that which accomplishec the emancipation 
of the black man from chattel slavery. It 
must offer a remedy, not a mere palliative, 
for the evils that it attacks. Otherwise its 
victories will be fruitless and it will fall 
into the decrepitude of the purposeless 
political organizations that it contemptu- 


; ously brushes aside as it has the republican 


party in New York and the democratic 
party in the west. 

This is the time for the consideration of 
such questions. The vote cast in the 
west assures the permanence and national 
scope of the movement so auspiciously be- 
gun in New York last fall. At a single 
bound the new party has reached a 
position that enables it to laugh at de- 
traction and rebuke slander. It must now 
concern itself with its own affairs rather 
than with the vagaries of its alarmed and 
demoralized enemies. The time is ap- 
proaching when the voters who have 
achieved these results will naturally seek 
to form a_ representative national 
organization. Before that is attempted 
they must consider what remedy 
they have to offer for the ills 
that they complain of and prepare 
to assert the principles that they represent. 
Let the good work of organization go on, 
as it has gone on here in New York from 
the hour that the polls closed at the last 
election, but let there be no sacrifice of 
principle through haste to win victories. 
There is a remedy for the wrongs to which 
labor is subjected, and no party that is not 
prepared to apply that remedy can accom- 
plish any more, in the long run, for work- 
ingmen than has been done by the effete 
parties now tottering to their final fall. 


WILL MR. BLACK PLEASE CALI? 

Mr. William Nelson Black, in a recent 
Jengthy communication to the Suz, has 
knocked the plan of taxing land values 
endways, so to speak. For to make a tax 
remunerative there must be something to 
be taxed; to collect a tax on land values 
vou must first have land values; and Mr. 
Black demonstrates that there is really no 
such thing as land value. 

Mr. Black doesn't require us to take his 
unsupported word for it. He cites history. 
He tells us how a certain Mr. Beard 
bought a lot of land at the mouth of 
Gowanus creek, in New York harbor, for 
$60,000, dug it out to make the Erie basin, 
erected warehouses, filled in the adjoining 
lots, and enjoyed the fruits of hig labor to 
all of which 
millions, as Mr. Black says, are due to the 
improvements, because if there hadn't 
been any improvements the land would 
have been still useless and idle, and conse- 
quently couldn't possibly have advanced 
in value, 

We thank Mr. Black for the flood of 
light he has shed on a great question; and 
in return we propose to make his fortune. 
If he will call at this office we will tell him, 
in strict confidence, of a lot of swamp land 
we know of bordering on a beautiful bay 
down south. He can get just as much of 
this land as he wants for $500; and, hav- 
ing got it, all he need do will be to dig out 
a duplicate of the Erie basin, fill in the ad- 
joining lots and have a $6,000,000 property 
of his own. 

Possibly Mr. Black may despise this offer 
of ours, and say that an Erie basin three 
hundred miles from New York would be of 
no use to him or any one else. It will bea 
pity if he should, for such an admission 
would knock the whole bottom out of his 
argument. It is the quality of nearness to 
New York—not to New York as a territory, 
but to New York as a populous center— 
that creates the land value of the Erie 
basin. 


THE BAD TRADE UNION. 

Now that trades unions have by the law 
against importing laborers carried the pro- 
tective theory a step further toward its 
logical conelusion, they are assailed for 
their impudence and blindness. The Tiines 
is accounted a free trade paper, but it is no 
more a free trade paper than a coloniza- 
tionist in the fifties was an abolitionist; 
and what it has to say is as good protec- 
lion opinion us any protection organ could 
utter, and is indeed about the same in 
sentiment and fone. 

The theory of trades unionists, it says, 


‘ds that the quantity of work to be done is | 
relatively fixed, and that the fewer there ; 
are to do it the greater wiil be the share of | 


each.” The Times insinuates that tnis is 
a fallacy; and in the abstract itis. There 
an be no relative linut to the quantity of 
labor to be done so Jong as every one wants 
something that: somebody else can make, 
andis willing to make something in ex- 
change. But, as a concrete fact, the 
quantity of work Is relatively fixed. 
This the trade unionist, though ig- 
norant of tue economic — absirac- 
lion, sees, and the Times, stupefied by the 
abstraction, does not see. No one can 
make anything unless he has something to 
make it from; and as,fthis something, in 
the last analysis, is land, a withdrawal of 
that from use tends to limit the power of 
men to make things to exchange tor other 
things. Consumption is thereby limited, 
and that limitation, reacting, iimits the 
quantity of work to be done so that it may 
fairly be said to be a fixed quantity. From 
this it follows that the fewer people there 
are to do the work the greater will be the 
share of each; or, what is the real point, 
the greater will be the wages of each. The | 
same principle applies when many own the 
| lana, if any considerable number are ex- 
{ cluded. 

But the creater complaint cf the Times 


li is that trades unions limit apprenticeships. 


| 


| willing as yet to pay $225,000 for the land 
| 


| Surely decent men 


Of course, this is essentially false. There 
are few trades any more in which there are 
_apprentices in any proper sense. But this 
fact is not due to trades unions; it is due to 
the division of labor, which the Times would 
no doubt applaud, since that in the abstract 
is an excellent thing. At one time there 
were trades for apprentices to learn; but 
now, except in a limited number of voca- 
tions, the apprentice has only to get the 
knack of some fraction of a trade, such as 
setting type ina printing office, to be as 
useful to the employer as the journeyman, 
though his wages be less. Trades unions 
have been driven on this account to limit 
apprenticeships as well as their power 
would allow. If they had not done so the 
work of a good many trades would be 
wholly done by “apprentices,” until the 
wages in these trades touched the line of 
unskilled labor. , 

The difficulty with ail these critics of 
labor unions is that the “monopoly” of 
laboy, as they delight to call it, interferes 
in some degree with a monopoly of their 
own; and while they talk glibly enough 
about interfering with freedom of employ- 
ment, they are master sticklers for the 
one monopoly that interferes with all free- 
dom of employment—unqualified owner- 
ship of raw materials. 


PHILANTROPHY BY PROXY. 
Dr. Henry D. Cogswell of San Francisco 
is one who, like Abou Ben Adhem, loves 


his fellow men. Seeing the wretchedly un- 


| derpaid condition of labor in San Francisco, 


and observing also that skilled labor com- 
mands higher wages than unskilled, Dr. 
Cogswell has decided to increase the num- 
ber of skilled laborers by founding and 
having maintained in San Franciscoa poly- 
technic college, where boys and girls shall 
obtain practical training in the mechanical 
arts and other industries. To this end Dr. 
Cogswell has availed himself of the powers 
vested in him by the laws of California, 
and has ordained that henceforth and for- 


! ever a constantly increasing number of | 


; residents of San Francisco shall devote each 
year a constantly increasing number of 
days’ labor to the furnishing of all things 
needful for the college—buildings, books, 
apparatus, food, clothing, and luxuries for 
the teachers, and, it may be, the support of 
the gentlemen who will see that the proper 
number of days’ work is faithfully per- 
formed. This is generous on the part of 
Dr. Cogswell, because it is quite within his 
power, under the laws of California, to 
make any other use he pleases of all this 
labor of the future. He might utilize it for 
his own support in luxury, or he might 
exchange the privilege of commanding it 
for a lot of present wealth in the shape of 
houses, or cattle, or ships, or anything 
else—labor, present or prospective, will 


| always bring its price. But it involves no 


generosity on the part of the people who 
are to do the work which shall support the 
polytechnic school, because they can’t help 
themselves; the laws of California pro- 
vide that they must labor gratis for Dr. 
Cogswell or his assigns, whether they like 
itor not; and what Dr. Cogswell does 
with their labor is simply none of their busi- 
ness, 

The San Francisco papers in their record 
of Dr. Cogswell’s philanthropy employ a 
pleasing euphemism. They put it that 
Dr. Cogswell has conveyed to trustees, for 
the benefit of the college: A block of 
land bounded by Sixth and Seventh and 
King and by Townsend streets; a block 


i bounded by Sixth and Seventh, King and 


Berry streets; a piece of land at the south- 
east corner of Shotwell and Twenty-sixth 
streets; a piece of land at the southeast 
corner of Folsom and Twenty-sixth streets; 
a piece of land at the southeast corner of 
Front and Clark streets, and a piece of 
land at the southeast corner of Broadway 
and Ohio streets. 

This, however, is immaterial. The good 
people of San Francisco will do the work 
just the same. 


THE LAND VALUE OF A SOUL. 

The congregation of Christ church will 
continue to worship God in their present 
building, on the corner of Thirty-fifth 
street and Fifth avenue, for some time to 
come, at least. The interests of the 
church, it is stated, would be subserved by 
a removal further up town; but nobody is 


the present church edifice stands on; and 
until that sum is offered no removal will 
take place. 

This is a queer commingling cf Chris 


that if every workman could do any kind 
of work as well as any other workman, all 

wages would fall to the lowest point, not- 
withstanding that production would be 
immeasurably increased. Mr. Trumbull’s 
stumbling block is that of most dabblers in 
the “labor question.” He fails to note the 
differencé between production and distri- 
bution. Seeing that greater skill produces 
greater results, he infers that it se- 
cures higher rewards to the producer. In 
any normal condition of society this would 
be so. But it is not so when society has 
established artificial dams to obstruct and 
divert the natural flow of wealth in distri- 
bution. It is net so, for exampic, when 
the worker isa chattel slave. It is not so 
when he is a convict. Nor is it so when 
he must compete with an army of men in 
enforced idleness for lack of opportunities 
to work. In such competition the skilled 
get better wages than the unskilled, not 
because they produce more but because 
competition for opportunities to do work 
that does not require skill is keener than 
‘competition to do work that does require 
skill. If all were equally skilled, in high 
degree (Mr. Trumbull’s ideal), the competi- 
tion for opportunities to do skilled work 
would be as keen as it is now 
do unskilled work, and the wages of | 
skilled and unskilled laborers would be 
about alike, not on the higher but on 
the lower plane of industrial reward. If 
there were any difference it would most 
likely be in favor of unskilled work as the 
more disagreeable. 


. “LEGISLATORS could serve the public in 
no way so well as, e! framing a law 
which would fairly equbegp the burdens of 
government,” says the E:: Commercial. 
Just what we say. <A hat other way 

ing land values, 
which, after all, are only what some of us 
pay others of us for the privilege of living? 
When you tax labor products, laborers bear 
the burdens of government; but when you 
tax land values everybody, as John Stuart 
Mill truly said, escapes taxation, because 
then the government takes for public use 
only what privileged idleness would other- 
wise take for private use. The very best 
possible method of equalizing public bur- 
dens is thus to practically abolish taxes and 
meet public expenses with an income that 


belongs of right to the public which creates 


it. 

ALL but privileged classes suffer in 
greater or less degree from the same cause. 
The reason that the greatest: outcry comes 
from those who are distinguished as the 
laboring class is that this class suffers in 
greatest degree. 


How common the expression: “I am 
working for my landlord!” and yet how few 
who use it appreciate its significance! 


JOHN Most has just been released from 
the penitentiary. Most made a speech 
about a year ago, in which he urged his 
hearers to arm and drill in preparation for 
@ bloody conflict of classes which he pre- 
‘Ticted, and for this he was sent to prison. 
Men like Most are the outward manifesta- 
tions of social disease. Society is not to 
be saved by punishing them, but by remov- 
ing the cause of that discontent and bitter- 
nes§ which they roughly express. If there 
was any danger in his appeal it was be- 
‘cause there were hosts of men so oppressed, 
imbruted and embittered that they might 
respond. If there were such, the fault was 
with institutions that transform free born 
citizens with noble instincts into blind and 
furious beasts. Most might have urged 
men with all the eloquence and power of 


i oratory to hang themselves, but he would 


have urged in vain all to whom life had 
not become a burden. And his appeals to 
arm and destroy would have been like the 
chatter of gossips against the wind if a large 
fraction of society had not been restive 
under an injustice that they felt but did 
not understand. Thirty years ago such 
talk as that for which Most was condemned 
would have been laughed at; but if he had 
urged an armed attack upon the slavehold- 


‘ers he would have been promptly punished. 


But now to urge an armed attack upon 
slaveholders would be laughed at, while 
language that would have been _ ridi- 
culed thirty years ago is declared a 
crime. The reason is the same in each 
case. Thirty years ago the evils of land- 
lordism had not come to the surface and no 
general discontent existed, but now they 
have came to the surface and fanatic ap- 
peals to murder are raised in public senti- 


tianity and real estate, and suggests a | ment from the crade of foolishness to the at- 


curious train of thought. 
the church is, of course, to save souls; a 
removal up town would confessedly enable 
it to save more souls; the reason it doesn’t 
move is because only $207,500 is offered 
for its Jand, against $225,000 asked. Now 
what munber of souls must go in peril of 
damnation, while the church’s land is ac- 
quiring that lacking value of $17,000? or, 
in other words, what is the land value of 
asoul? Itis a pity that St. Paul, or, be it 


reverently spoken, a Greater than Paul, is’ 
‘ not here on earth to ask and answer that 


question. 


THE Zimes savs that John Most, while 
in priscn, was “compelled to learn how 
decent) men and women behave, and to 
understand, if not to acquire, their senti- 
ments by following their observances.” 
and women cculd be 
put to better use than sending them to 


prison to teach Most how to behave. 


M. M. TRUMBULL, a writer in the Open 
Court, has made the remarkable dis- 
covery that “to make unskilled labor 
skillful is the true policy, so that the 
product of labor may be greater and its 
reward higher in money.” According to 
this, if every workman were highly skilled 
every workinan would be better paid. IE 
every fireman were a competent engineer, 
firemer would get as much as engineers 

: get, and if hod carriers could Jay bricks, 
they would receive bricklayers’ wages. 
Yet, every observer knows fhat an 
increase in the number 
neers or bricklayers tends to lower 


wages in those occupations, and it re-. 


requires no very vivid imagination to see 


of engi- 


The interest of | titude of sedition. As when society fostered 


slavery it shuddered at every ambiguous 
phrase about slavery, lest it might be a 
spark to a powder mill, it shudders now at 
any words which may excite the disinherit- 
ed to rise up and destroy. Its danger 
lies in its own crime; its fear is 
inspired by its own — conscience. 
Insurrections may be kindled amony 
slaves, but not among freemen, and when 
we fear the agitator we may be sure that 
there are slaves among us, whatever may 
be the name by which we know them. 
fear that the fanaticism of men like Most 
excites in the courts, in newspaper offices 
and among the saviors and butterflies of 
society, is the best pbssible evidence that 
society is aware of the discontent of those 
who bear its burdens and is vaguely con- 
scious of its own crime. It is the criminal 
who sees an officer in everv bush. If 
we fostered no wrong we should fear no 
avenger. 


THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


Notwithstanding the still further decrease 
in reserve, as shown by the bank statement. of 
Saturday, leaving but $1,000,000 above the re- 
quired twenty-five per cent surplus, the stock 
market has shown decided strength. In an- 
ticipation of monetary stringency it seemed 
to waver up tothe hour that the statement 
was published. But Saturday afternoon it 
took u new lease of life, and during the fore 
part of this week the “bulls” have had their 
_own way. Withthe higher range of prices 
an increase in the volume of business has alsc 
appeared, so that the complaints of dullness 
heard on ail sides a few weeks ago have, to a 
great extent, ceased. 

The fear of tight money has almost com- 


L4 


ot 


The. 


pletely vanished, and along with the disburse- 
ment of $31,000,000 in April, it 3s expected 
will come much lower interest rates. This 
loosening of rates will aid the bulls in their 
present effort to lift the market to something 
approaching the attitude of last December, 
which will allow those who took on stocks at 
the highest prices of the present boom to get 
rid of their stocks and get back their money. 
Nothing is more evident than that this is 
the aim of the cliques. With the exception of 
Mr. Cammack, who is at present but a luke- 
«arm opponert of the present upward move- 
ment, all the. large operators are ‘‘bul!s.” 
Chicago has sent some of her biggest oper- 
ators to help swell the bubble; and Deacon 
White and Mr. Gould vie with each other 
in their expressions of hopefulness. But the 
market is not a broad one, nor has the public 
evinced any great eagerness to get in ut these 
“bottom prices.” The specialties will be the 
features for a while, and the market will be 
advanced in spots until about the time the 
public again takes hold, when a general level- 
ing up will follow, and the burden of carry- 
ing stocks will be shifted from the cliques to 
the innocents, who invariably buy when 
stocks are high and sell when they are low. 
Probably the only advances resting on merit 
are those in the coal stocks, consequent upon 
the late advance in the price of unthracite. 
The Jersey Central has developed a marked 
upward tendency, the result of the heavy 
buying by the syndicate that has 
taken its reorganization in hand. Reading 
has led the list in activity, 
ground that its complications are nearer 
Setiicnient: but partly as the result of the in- 
creased tax on consumers of anthracite and on 
the theory that whatever helps Jersey Central 
will help Reading. Poor Reading! Once so 
prosperous and still so magnificent, and yet 
hopelessly bankrupt. Plastered all over with 
mortgages. Liable at any moment to go un- 
der the hammer; and should she escape this it 
will be as by tire. 


Pushed forward by an ambitious president, 
Reading sought to control the majority of the 
coal lands of Pennsylvania. The other 


roads followed largely the policy of pay- | 


ing to the owners of coal lands one ton for 
the privilege of taking out five, that is, twenty 
per cent of the take; but Reading, not con- 


tent with paying this rent, sought to buy out- 


the landlord and own the coal itself, and in 
its turn to play the landlord and have a host 
of tenants of itsown. Butit paid too much 
for its whistle. Running wild with the spirit 
of speculation prevailing previous to the 713 
panic, it paid whatever price was asked for 
coai lands, and the company, formed to pay 
for these lands, known as the Philadel- 
phia and Reading oal and iron conm- 
pany, the greater part of whose stock the 
Reading owned, has been the~ great 
burden that has kept Reading on her knees. 
She mortgaged } herself up to her eyes to pay 
for these lands, ‘and all her enormous earn- 
ings have not been sufficient to pay the in- 
terest onthe bonds. Later, when she thought 
to lighten the burden by extending her lines 
and opening new markets, she was met on ail 
sides by the blackmail of high prices for land. 
In some of the Pennsylvania towns, for the 
privilegejof nassing across the foot of ordinary 


building lots, she paid a sum large enough to. 


enable the owner of the lot to erect a hand- 
some house. This meant more mortgages, 
heavier fixed charges and a larger debt. To 


get her once again on her feet has been the | 


problem with some of our greatest financiers 
for several years. 

The Cincinnati and Chicago elections elic- 
ited no little comment in Wall street. That 
the labor party has come to stay is admitted 
on all sides, and what a year orso ago was 
derision and contempt. has. with the growth 
of the labor movement, been changed into 
either fear or respect. Wall street has al- 
ways taken a deep interest in politics and in 
all important governmental measures, so that 
it is not surprising to hear now and then 
some shrewd financier or railroud king pre- 
dict the ultimate amalgamation of the tio 
old parties in order that the new: political 
forces may be kept in subjection. And yeta 
considerable element will say: “Go in, boys! 
Here is the ballot box, find out what your 
grievance is and have it redressed there.” 
The conviction is strong that labor has a 
grievance, but that a clear statement 
of it cannot be made; and. until the 
grievance is comprehended clearly Wall 
street will continue to congratulate itself 
upon labor's defeats, if for no other 
reason than that the unknown is still further 
delayed. When the tape on Tuesday re- 
versed the Cincinnati election news contained 
in the morning papers and brought the repub- 
lican ticket out ahead, the ‘street? manifest- 
ed a somewhat easier feeling. The railroads 
took so much interest in the Chicago contest 
as to contribute 500 each toward 
o& Nelson. The probable success of labor at 
the polls has the same disquieting effect. that 
a strike or the prospect of astrike has. Buta 
strike always benefits trade if it is successful, 
and labor’s victory at tlie polls would brine 
first, cleaner government, and seeond, higher 


wages. Both of these would act. beneficiaily | 


upon all legitimate intcrests. With higher 
wages would come increased consumption, 
strong demand, heavy and continucd railroad 
trafic and general prosperity. | The very 
things the railroads strive for in. con- 
tributing to the defeat of Jabor, they 
would more than gain ~ were. labor's 
aspirations realized. Capital and labor are 
one and inseparable. They. march .tezether, 
whether to defeat or to victory. 
est idleness of one means the createst suifer- 
ing to the other, and when labor is constantly 
employed at high wages capital is. reaping 
its most profitable reward. Vinanciers feel 
and see this truth, yet they shy away when 
labor makes advances. One thing is certain, 
when Wall street sees clearly that iand, 
land system and jandlordism forbid the bans 
and stir up these conilicts, so wasteful to both 
capital and Jabor, then will such impetus be 
given the new movement, by the acquisition 
of this business element, that defeat wili be 
next to impossible. 

Prices for government bonds show a still 
further advance, and activity in them has 
searcely lessened. 

The stock market has had several feverish 
spells, so with every fracticnal advance it is. 
obliged to absorb great quantities of stock.- 
But the cliques are undaunted, aud seem to 
be afraid of nothing. The real estate activity 
will eventually put. an end to their dreams. 
and give the “bears” ample opportunity to go 
short and cover with heavy profits. 

XV. % 
A New View of the Cunses of Poverty. 
Stai. 

The rich grow richer, and the pvor poorer, 
not so much through the operations of exist- 
ing laws as their mal-administration. When 
it shall have been demonstrated that hamiun 
misery goes hand in hand with wisely admin- 


istered laws, it will be time to invoke the 
measures advocated by Messrs. George and 
McGlyon. 
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A NEW KIND OF POLITICS, 


In Which Men ana “Their Families Atten._ 
Meetings and Entertainmenta, 


THURSDAY, March 31.—The Fifteenth assem: 
bly district.of the united labor party held a 
mniass meeting to protest against the action of 
Archbishop Corrigan in suspending Dr. Mc. 
Glynn frem his pastorate of St.. Stephen's. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. Gahan, 
Post, Croasdaie, Clarke and others. The 
temper of the meeting was that, if the doctor 
was not soon restored, the church would lose. 
a considerable membership. 

The Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
districts also held. a largely attended meet- 
ing at Parepa hall, Eighty-sixth street, near 
Third uvenue, which was addressed by 
Messrs. McCarthy, Fields, Schevitch, Gahan 
and others. <A. J. Steers presided. The: 
audience, composed largely of ladies, was _ 
very enthusiastic. Resolutions denouncing ~ 
the outrageous suspension of Dr. McGlynn by 
the “Tammany hall hierarchy” were. unani- 
mously adopted, as was. also a resolution. - 
pledging tothe doctor the moral and financial 
support of the Catholic citizens of the two 
districts forever if necessary. 

Atthe meeting of the Eichteenth district 
club, 255 East Thirty-fourth street, two new 
members were elected to represent the dis- 
trict. in the general committee, and 325 was 
donated to the Leader. 

The Fifth district club met at Warren hall, 
with Francis P. Nichols in the chair, and 
transacted routine business in the interest of 
the party. 

Fripay, April 1. —In the Ninth district the 
session of the club, at Hudson and. Twelfth . 
streets, was mainly taken up with a debate 
on questions of interest to workingmen. in 
which William A. Maas, A. J. Sweeney and _ 
Williams, “the boy crator,” participated. 

SATURDAY, April 2. 


105th street and Thirdavenue. The proceed- 

ings were opened by reading the second chap-. - 
ter of Henry George's “Protec tion or Free 
Trade,” after which there was:a long debate _ 
on the merits of each proposition, in which a . 
number of members of the united labor party 
One of the 
audience remarked that Mr. Senator Sherman 
was traveling over the country explaining to 
the benighted: workingmen the beauties of | 
protection, and the club thought they would | 

like to hear him on the question, so they re- 
solved to send a committee to. the Twenty- 
third district club of the united labor party 
and ask them to invite the senator to come to | 
New York to settle several points over which 


some of the members of the Progress and 


Poverty club had their doubts. If the sena- 
tor will consent to come -to this city, the club. 
will ask the assembly district organization. to. 
invite some gentleman from the free trade — 
side to discuss the question with Mr. Sherman: 
from a public platform. Lectures and debates 
are given by the Progress and Poverty club 
every Saturday evening. 

The Fourth assembly district club had a 
large and entbusiastic meeting at 68 East 
Breadway. The reports from the election. . 
districts show that the united labor party is 
in « fine condition. Many new members are 
coming in. The headquarters of the club are 
‘open every evening except Sunday, and any 
one in the Seventh ward who wants to know 


what is going on in labor politics can find out — 


by calling. Mr. Henry George will lecture at. 
the Windsor theater for the benefit of the 
club, Sunday evening, April 17. 

Sunpay, April 3.—The primary election, — 
picnic and conference committees of . the 


Fourteenth assembly district-met at Claren- - 


don hali. Arrangements were completed for 
immediately reorganizing the district under the 
laws of the general committee now pending, 
and which will probably be adopted at the. 
next session of that body. The committee to 
confer with the German members of the party 
in the district declared in favor of the propo- 
sition to organize agitation clubs in the various 
languages, these clubs at all times to be sub- 
ject to Y the laws governing the party. The 
picnic cominittee was organized by electing M. - 
J. Murray chairman, Franz Koenig secretary, 


and John J. Murphy, Sr., treasurer. The com- 


mittee will meet next. Sunday at Clarendon 
hall and appoint. all the necessary sub-com=- is 
mitteées. . 


Monpbay, April. “4.—The Twentieth district ‘ 


club opened permanent. headquarters at. L058 
Second: avenue. There was’ a 
time house warming, singing, ete., and con- — 
gratulatory addresses, alk of which, so: a little: 
bird says, lasted till 3 o'clock in the morning. 
The Tenth district club gave an entertain: 


ment and ball at Germania: hall, 201 Bowery. 


i The entertainment was furnished by the Cark 


Sahm club of inusicians, Socialistische leider- 
tafel, Arbeiter fortbildungs-verein and. Prof. 
Reberti in a sword-swallowing 4 

balancing act.. The dancing began at : 
half-past 11 o’clock under the direction of. 


“Messrs. Charies Ubelbor, floor manager, and 


Louis Weiss, assistant. This district was ca 


ried by the united labor party im tne- 


election. The present. officers are: Aug 
president; Ed. Goldsmith, vic 
president; William Gerner, English reeordir 
seeretary; B. Wiedekampf, German recordin: 
secretary; D. I. Jacobs, correspending s 
tary: Robert Bergereen, treasurer; ¥ agent: 
W. Woytisek, serceant at arms, a 
The Twenty-fourth district. club gave an 


entertainment. anc ball at 15ist’ street. and cone 
“Third avenue. 


This paper. was promised a 
report from one. ef the members, 
hot arrive. — = 

TUESDAY, -April 5.- The Seventeenth district 
elub had a large meeting at. Wendell’s” 
assembly reoms, Fort y-fourth street,’ in’ the 
interest of Dr. Me@lynn, a detailed. report ¢ 
which appears elsewhere. 

The Third district met at 42 Great Jones 
streef and elected the following as. office 
for the ensuing year:. Win. J. Mil 


dent: Fred Rerbedanz, vice-president; 
“Osbourne, recording: secretary; 


treasurer: Fohn = J. Shine, Anan 
seeretary; Arthur. Ware, »  correspondin. 
seeretary; David ‘Kronberg, “sergean 
arms. Phe club’ will ‘hereafter have ente 
tainments and Uecbates un the second | 
fourth Tuesday of each. month, the fir 
April 12, at. the reoms o 
Toilers’ library league, + & Feat Jones 
Miles will debver: 
occasion... a 
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= ‘THE WEEK. 


The only victory of auy importance won by 
democrats at this week's elections was 
that in Rhode Island, and there the party 
nted a principle and pledged itself to 
amend the constitution so that it shall no 
r deny to foreign born citizens not own- 
jog property the right to vote. Where the 
party has offered practical help to the work- 
ing people it has gained strength; where it 
bas turned its back on them it has been 
il il ted. 

The interstate commerce law went into 
«hat is called operation on Tuesday last, and 
the operation it kas gone into threatens to be 
as effective as that of the usury law in New 
York. For the railway managers and coun- 

selors have been thinking the matter over, 
and when they lay their heads together the 
result is generally to their own advantage. 

The law forbids the issuing of passes. Well, 
the roads will stop the issuing of passes. Of 
coursethey will. They make a point of obeying 
the Jaw whenever possible, and it is eminently 

ible in this case. Sothere will be no free 
travel? Well, technically speaking, within 
the meaning of the act, you understand, none 
whatever. Of course, large shippers, influen- 
tial drummers and other people who can con- 
tro] business must be conciliated; but there’s 
no difficulty abcut that. Isu’t it easy enough 
to make them employes of the roads that 
want to favor them and pay their salaries in 
tickets! Does the law forbid a railway to 
hire what men it pleases and pay them what 
galaries it has a mind tof No indeed! 

And the long haul and short haul provision. 
How can that be evaded! Marry, thus. John 
Smith of New York ships two lots of goods by 
the saine line, onc to Buffalo and the other to 
Chicago. He pays lawful rates on both, but 
when his shipment) reaches Chicago there 
comes into play a perfectiy legitimate con- 
tract by the railway peopic to deliver the 
goods within a certain number of hours under 

‘@ penalty which, curions!y eaough, amounts to 
just the difference between what the Chicago 
rate is under the interstate commerce law and 

whet it would be ifthere were ne such law ex- 
isting. And even this transparent evasion 
seems likely to be rendered needless by the 
action of the commission in “temporarily ex- 
empting” certain roads from the operation of 
the provision in question. 

The Icssun of all this. as of the non-enforce- 
ment of the usury law, the Sunday liquor law 
and other enactments of that kind, is simply 
that when our forefathers declared that 
governmenis derive their just) powers from 
the consent. of the governed, they enunciated 
a truth and noi an idle platitude. The words 
of the declaration mean something. If a 
legislator is wiiling to be Lribed, and a citizen 
is willing to bribe him, no law against bribery 
can dy mere than make them careful not to 
be foucd out; if one man wants to buy 
whisky on Sunday, and ancther wants to sell 
it him, the wiisky will sureiy be sold, and if 
atailway wants to give a free pass or a re- 
duced rate, anda traveler or shipper wants 
to get it. the pass will be issued or the low 
rate charzed ihough a thousand laws forbid. 


The Albany legislature has under considera- 
tion a dill, introduced by Senator McMillan, to 
amend the statuic relaiive tothe employment 
of women and children by, among other 
things, increasing the age at which children 
may be employed from thirteen to fourteen 
years The arguments of the senators who 
oppose the mivasure are worth attention. 
Renetor Low is satisfied that the danger to 
ehildren is not from work, but from idleness 
and guiug in the streets. Senator Plunkitt 
exziesses his belief that, as long as school 
faci-ilies are so generally lacking throughout 
the state, it is better to have children at work 
‘than in idleness ipgbbidistrects. Moreover, the 
passage of the LI will Uirow out of employ- 
ment, in New York alone. more than 8,000 
thirteen-year old girls. Ultimately, the pro- 
hibition against the emplovinent of girls under 
‘fourteen has been stricken out, and the bill is 
recomnutted. 

It would be iuteresting to know if our 
Albany svlons apply in their own families 
this newly discovered scciological principle 
that it is better for a child of thirteen to 
‘work ten or twelve hours a day than to 
waste the shining luours in “idlencss.” It 
would be well, tov, if they would reflect a 
little on what kind of a civilization it is that 
coniessedly compels American citizens to 
echocse butween forcing their children to 
work when they should be at play and ex- 
posing them to the dezrading influences of 
“the street.” Qne would think, listening to 
the prattic of these Albany gentlemen, that 
God bad made the earth tov small and the 
children too many. 

Practicaliv, of course, it makes little differ- 
ence whether the lawful age at which chil- 
dren niay be sct to wage earning be fixed at one 
gure or at another. Children domwt go to 
work as a refuge from the evil associations of 
“the street.” They goto wurk because pov- 
erty cuinpels them to; and the chief effect of 
an attempt to limit the age at which poverty 
shail get in its work is to make the younger 
amoug them liars as well as slaves, 

The proposal to tax deposits in savings 
banks and trust companies finds few defende 
ers; indecd, it is probably safe to say that 
were there any real danger of the bill pass- 
ine info a law. the few who now advocate it 
would be found among its bitterest oppo- 
@eats. 

And vet the measure is a severely practical 
one and isnot at all likely te fail of accom- 
plishing its objects. Its real object is to tax 


the savings bunks, net forthe benefit of the ! 


comanunity, but for the profits of a few indi- 
widuals: and in this it will probably be suc- 
Sessful. It is a bit of practical politics; in 
Sther words a “strike.” 

It. is curicsus to) remark, however, how 
quick!y public sentiment is aroused in opposi- 
fon to a proposal to levy a tax upon industry 
and thrift in this particular manner, and yet 
bow acquicscent the same sentiment is in the 
émposition of much heavier burdens, provided 
only they are imposed in other and more or- 
thodox furms. To fine John Smith for depus- 
fting his savings ina bank is immoral; but to 
Punish him for investing them in any other 
Way is verfectiy preper. To tax John Smith's 
Money outot asavings bank for public pur. 
Poses is a thing mot to be thought of; but to 
eompei Jobn Sinith himseif to draw: his own 
Money cut and pay it over to an Astor estate, 
ora Bhineiander estate, or a Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor ustale, asa price for the privilege of 
bving, is sy eminentiy proper thal to suggest 
the contrary is to strife a blow at the founda- 
Gous of civilization aud retision. 

“What man,” remarks one of our New York 
Papers, ‘possessing bruins and honesty, would 
favor any pelicr calculated to discourage the 
SMrit which prompts the workmau to put by 
bis smal} savings for a rainy day.” 

Some of the corporations to whieh the legis- 
dature of this state has at. various times grant- 
tu the right to collect taxes from the people 
of New York city are finding it difficult to en- 
force their rights, not as against the people— 
Whom, asa practica! matter of fact, Aate no 
Fecoguized rights worth speaking of—but as 
@gamst each other. The Arcade road puts in 
@cliumto Broadway and has a sacred piece 
of paper to show for it, but the Metropolitan 

ausit company has another piece of paper, 
equally sacred, by virtuc of which it claims 
Broadway. The cable company has a docu- 
Meatary right to sume seventy miles of streets, 
@od the Manhattan railway company mod- 
esuly claims them ail. So a uew rapid transit 
commission is to settle, not: what the people 
shall pay, but whom they shall pay it to. 

The dre insurance companies’ union shows 
aigus of dissolution. The smaller companies 

that under the rules of 
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the association it is impossible for them 
to secure their fair share of business, 
and one of them, the Williamsburg City, has 


notified the pool of its intention to withdraw. | 
This example will unquestionably be followed: 
by the other minor companies, and the con-: 


tinuance of the combination will then become 
impossible. ; 

The theoretical object of this union was to 
put an end to competition among the com- 
panies, and thus enable them to reduce 
brokers’ commissions. Its actual purpose and 
effect. was to secure higher rates of premium 
from insurers. The heavy commissions to 
brokers really meant lower rates of insur- 
ance, since it was the wel!-settled custom that 
commissions were divided between brokers 
and insured, thus enabling the latter to sc- 
cure lower net rates; and when, on the forma- 
tion of the pool, the commissions were re- 
duced, it was really the policy holders who 
suffered by the confiscation of their share of 
the commission. The smaller companies, who 
foresaw the injury which the pool would in- 
flict on their business, were dragooned into 
submission by the threat of ruinous under- 
cutting. A brief experience has sufficed to 
show them their mistake, and the public wil! 
be the gainer by it. 


Register Murtha of Brooklyn has invented 
and put into operation a little eight hour law 
of his own, which seems to work fairly well. 
The Title Guarantee and Trust company has 
been endeavoring to secure copies of the 
records of Kings county real estate titles. 
To this Mr. Murtha at first objected tx toto; 
but when the Title company threatened suit 
he modified his objection and suggested a 
compromise. H* couldn't aNfow the Title 
company’s clerks to copy records during busi- 
ness hours, but he had no objection to their 
doing so in the evenings—for a consideration. 
For the modest sum of €190 a week he would 
have the office kept open for a few extra 
hours each day, during which they might 
copy all the records they pleased. Mr. 
Murtha could afford to name so low a figure, 
because, as appears from the evidence before 
the investigating committee, the register’s 
Office is kept open nights anyhow, the clerks 
doing a great deal of their copying and much 
of their searching after official hours. 


For more than a year past the department 
of agriculture has been investigating the sub- 
ject of food adulteration. The department is 
by no means ready yet to tell us all it has dis- 
covered, but in a recent report it lifts a corner 
of the vail that hides its knowledge, and tells 
us what it knows about spices and condiments. 

Of the twenty samples of ground cloves ex- 
amined by the departinent expert only two 
were pure. The others had suffered the ex- 
traction of their essential oils and had been 
polluted by the addition of clove stems, al- 
spice and husks of variouskinds. Of eight 
samples of cayenne pepper only one was pure. 
Of ten samples of mustard none were pure, 
though several had only suffered the loss of 
their fixed oil; the others contained quantities 
of wheat flour, the spurious matter being in 
some cases two-thirds of the compound. ‘This 
made it necessary to add tumeric acid (harm- 
less) to restore the mustard color. Ten samples 
of allspice were examined, eight of which 
were pure. Four samples of cassia were all 
pure. Of ten samples of ginger, four were 
pure. Only one out of thirteen samples of 
black pepper was found to be what it pur- 
poried to be. Two samples of white pepper 
out of five were pure, two samples of mace 
out of five were pure, and of three samples of 
nutmeg examined all were pure. The expert 
incidentally mentions a New York spice 
grinder who within a short time worked off 
five thousand pounds of cocoanut husks. 

What will be done about it! Well, some 
state legislatures will probably pass laws pro- 
viding that hereafter there shall be no adul- 
terations, and the majesty of law having 
thus asserted itself, the adulterations will go 
on as merrily as ever. For above the statute 
law against dishonesty isthe more powerful 
social law which, by granting to individuals 
the power to tax and curb production, forces 
producers into an unnatural and unwholesome 
competition, in which the most shrewdly un- 
principled competitor is safe to win. 

Meanwhile, disclosures like this are whole- 
some thought food for the clamorers for gov- 
erninent on ‘‘business principles.” 


The Pennsylvania legislature is determined 
to let its good deeds shine before men, and 
especially before railroad men. Under the 
laws of the state no company doing business 
in Pennsylvania as a common carrier may 
own land except for the purpose of its regular 
business. This is an inconvenience to the Erie 
railway, which has a title to 70,000 acres of 
coal land in the western part of the state, 
valued at $4,000,000, and forces it to adopt 
one of two courses: either to hold the land in 
some other name or to “arrange” with the 
legislature for a suspension of the law. 
Apparently it has found the second course 
the most. desirable, for a bill is vow pending 
at Harrisburg providing that what is law for 
everybody else shall not’ be law for the Erie, 
which. if the bill becomes a law, wii! be en- 
abled to hold its coal lands in its own name, 
anything on the statute books of Pennsylvania 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Thetory government in England is doggedly 
pressing forward its preparations for the 
passage of the Irish coercion act. It has man- 
aged to get the olosure through parliament, 
aud is remorselessly applying the gaz luw to 
its opponents. Public indignation has, how- 
ever, had sufficient weight tu compel the prac- 
tical abandonment of the clause authorizing 
the removal of accused Irishmen to England 
for trial. The English radicals are making 
a Vigorous fight against the measure outside 
of parliament, and public meetings will be 
held in every town in the kingdom todenounce 
the tyrannical bill. It is believed that the par- 
liamentary tictics of the Irish members will en- 
able them to delay the passage of the bill for 
six weeks, and meanwhile the agitation 
throughout the country will be preparing the 
way for the overthrow of the tory party at 
the next election, and the bringing of the 
liberals back to power on a square issue of 
home rule for Ireland. 

In Ireland there is x rapidly growing fcel- 
ing of bitterness, and the nativualist news- 
papers are privting the record of Balfour's 
father as ap evictor in Scotinnd. The young 
man appears to haveteceived eurly and prac- 
tical training in the brutality he is now up- 
holding, and he is proviug himself to be an 
apt pupil. He has a chipper insolence that is 
peculiarly aggravating, and he apparently 
considers wholesale eviction rather amusing 
than otherwise. A man whothus makes game 
of a people's sufferings is likely te tind himself 
made game of by somebody in a vastly differ- 
ent sense. 

It is so much the custom of a certain por- 
tion of the press of this country to treat this 
Irish question as though it were sometuing 
abnormal to the modern system of civilization, 
the like of which never by any possibility 
could occur in these United States, that it is 
worth while to consider briefly what the Irish 
question really is. 

Certain people, chiefly non-residents of Ire- 
lond, are endowed by social usuge and statute 
law with the right to claim as their owna 
certain portion of all that Ireland produces— 
pigs, linen, grain, butter, eggs, everything, in 
short. This they do without making any re- 
turn whatever, simply because suciety says 
they may. The Irish people who produce the 
pigs and linen and butter aud other things 
are strenuously objecting to this condition of 
affairs, and, in poiut of fact, are keeping 
their pigs, ete., for their own use and declin- 
ing to part with them except for value re- 
ceived. And the Irish question, which has 
revolutionized the British partiamentary sys- 
tem, is the question of what isto be done under 


these.circumstances. The dominant party in 


parliament insists that Irishmen must give up 
their yizs, etc., under penalty of imprison- 


ment or death; and the present prospect is_ 


that what they say will become law. To what 
extent the law can be executed will then re- 
main to be seen. 

Meantime, if the journals which so ardently 
sympathize with thea oppressed Irish would 
but analyze the condition of affairs here in 
the United States, they would discover that 
no small portion of the pigs and other pro- 
duce of this country is taken by people whose 
claim to it has no foundation in equity, but 
rests, precisely like the claims of the absentee 
landlords of Ireland, upon social usage and 
statute law, and upon nothing else. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Specint Pleas in the Form ef Questions. 


New Yorx.—Please answer the followiug: 

(1) Why should not the state wherein im- 
proved property is located be benefited by 
the imposition of an additional tax upon suc 
improved property. when the improvement is 
partially, if not principally, attained through 
the safety and protection given the one bene- 
fited by the operation of universal law, 
which, to successfully maintain, causes in 
each state great: public expenditure? | ’ 

(2) How would any state thrive by the im- 
position of an equa! tax on land values, when 
one man, fully protected by the universal laws 
of the land, and his rights at all times pre- 
served to him, accumulates vast wealth 
through industrial effort, pays the very same 
money tax as an adjacent property owner, 
whose lund remains uncultivated, and which 
requires no cost whatever on the part of the 
state to protect? 

(8) Why should not the wealthier of the 
two be willing to pay increased taxes to the 
state, for the reason of the state, by the due 
adininistration of equal laws, costly to main- 
tain, assisting him to obtain such increased 
wealth, which the property owner may have 
been twenty or more years in collecting? 

(4) Should not that enriched man pay an 
additional tax, not forgetting that in the 
same space of time his neighbor’s property 
has not been cultivated one iota, the latter 
thereby being in a measure an injury to the 
state and to its welfare? 

(5) If all lots were taxed equally, as Mr. 
George maintains should be done, now should 
a& poo tradesman compete with the rich one 
in the same business, on the same thorough- 
fare, when the rich man has vast means and 
magniticently appointed buildings to promote 
his success—and not taxed for the same—and 
the other, having but limited means, and say, 
if vou please, but mere sheds to spread his 
wares in? The proposition is to tax both 
tradesmen the same, millionaire or bankrupt. 
Is this just? 

(6) A, having a large cultivated property 
with many improvements théreon, including 
many servants in his employ, is asked by 
the county tax commissicners to subscribe 
toward muintaining the fire, police, school, 
poorhouse and canal taxin the county; the 
eanal, built by the state, by reason of its close 
proximity to his land, enhances it fifty per 
cent. He answers that he will subscribe, but 
on the same basis of taxation as his less for- 
tunate neighbor, whose property is unim- 
proved, through cause or ocherwise, and not 
contributing to the support of a single soul. 
Should not the one reaping the advantages of 
protection, the advantages which education 
affords to his children and to his employes’ 
children, the bettering of their social and 
moral condition, pay more than one owning 
property in the same county but who asks 
none of these favors from-the state? George 
SAYS No. 

C) A has 5,000 employes (the Pennsylvania 
coul company, John Roach, Krupp, the gun- 
maker, and the United States government 
have more), and. A’s aggregate wealth is 
estimated at $5,000,000; suppusing through 
one single accident, caused through the negli- 
gence of the hirer, 500 men are maimed and 
permanently disabled, more or less, and 2,000 
dependents are mude homeless (this occurs 
very often, as you know); many are neces- 
sarily sent to asylums, almshouses and other 
kindred institutions. Would it be just to im- 
pose the same tax to maintain these institu- 
tions upon the adjacent unimproved land 
owner, who did not, through business or other 
sources, contribute in bringing about the un- 
fortunate condition of affairs alluded to? 
Having iu view constantly that the latter 
owns the same amount of property in land, 
say, as Krupp, but not the immense number 
of improvements as the latter, making him 
enormously wealthy, George says both men 
should be taxed equally. Would you not take 


; it that Krupp should contribute more to the 


support and maintainance of the government 


j and its institutions, many of whose employes 


are dependent upon the state! D. W. 
You use so many ambiguous terins and ex- 
hibit so vague a knowledge both of what Mr. 


| George proposes and of the economic princi- 


‘ments. The state—that is, the people—is bene- 


ples underlying his proposition, that it is ci 
difficult to answer you as it) would be to ex- 
plain «a problem in geometry to one who was 
ignorant of the rudiments of the science. If 
youare really seeking information, and not 
inventing conundrums for pastime, you should 
read “Progress and Poverty”—really read it, 
not skip through its pages. Your letter indi- 
cates that you have not read even the An- 
swers to Queries preceding your own. Nev- 
ertheless, we will briefly reply, rather by way 
of suggestion than otherwise, to the ques 
tions you put, trusting to a further investiga- 
tion on your part to make the replies clear 


‘should they seem at present to be insufficient. 


(1) By “improved property” we must as- 
sume that vou mean dmproremeats on land 
as distinguished from the land. Otherwise 
there is nu point to your question. The state 
cannot be benetited by taxes on improve 


fited by improvements, and as taxes on im- 
provements tend to discourage the making of 
improvements, a tax on improvements, so far 
from benefiting the state, injures it. Im- 
provements are heither partially nor princei- 
pally attained through protection. They are 
attained through labor. It is true that if pro- 
ducers are denied the enjoyment of their 
products, prevuction will be discouraged. 
But. the great expense of securing that en- 
joyment is because our social svstem, by de- 
nying natural rights to land, makes thieves of 
honest men. What you call protection oper- 
ates ina circle. First, ib protects a few in 
their exclusive possession of industrial oppor- 
tunities, thereby making the others depend- 
ent on them for a living; and from among 
those who, under such disadvantages, flod it 
difficult tu get an opportunity to make a liv- 
ing, comes a regular supply of social birds 
of prey, agaiust whose depredations pro- 
ducers are, after a fashion, proteoted. If 
every mau were free to work, getting the full 
product of his labor, there would be very lit- 
tle necessity for protection. Those who fence 
in land create the necessity and should pay 
the bill. 

Moreover, while there is a common fund, 
the cost of protection should be paid out of 
that and not out of private funds. The right 
to protection is equal. Every man is entitled 
to it whether he be rich or poor, and whether 
he be a quick and _ skillful worker or a slow 
and blundering one, without a penny of ex- 
pense so long as there is a common property 
to pay the expense. Land values are com- 
mon property and are ample to pay for all 
that good government requires. 

(2) Such a state would thrive exceedingly 
well. The “adjacent property owner whose 
land remains uncultivated” would make haste 
to cultivate it or sell it to some one who 
would. Then a valuable piece of land, instead 
of remaining idle and not only useless but 
detrimental to the community, would afford 
an opportunity for the accumulation of an 
additional supply of “vast wealth through 
industrial effort.” The industrial effort would 
be encouraged by exemption from taxes, the 
value of the land itself would go into the 


public trea idle labor would find a ‘new. 


“Then A’s laud would be worth 


outlet, and the community would be benefited 
by a neW improvement. That is the kind of 
state to which anyone wanting to work for 
good wages and anyone having capital to 
invest in industrial enterprises would emi- 
grate, and which only the parasite who 
thrives by buying up and holding vacant land 
for a rise in value would want to avoid. 

(3) Because he has an equal right to the 
land values of his community and is entitled 
to have public expenses paid out of that com- 
mon property before being forced to make a 
contribution from his private purse. 

(4) We cannot understand why a man who 
has used his land so as to benefit the state 
should pay a greater tax on that account 
than the man who, by not using his land at 
all, has injured the state. If each appro- 
priates the same land value, each should pay 
the same tax, just astwe people would pay 
the same price for the same kind of seat in a 
theater, though one enjoys the play more 
than the other, or even stays away, leaving 
his seat vacant. It is the value cf the oppor- 
tunity a man appropriates for which he should 
pey, not the use he makes of the oppor- 
tunity. P 

(5) Mr. George does not propose to tax all 
lots equally. He proposes to tax all land 
values at an equal rate. If the poor trades- 
man occupied a lot of equai value to that of 
the rich tradesman, he would compete with 
him very much as he does now, plus many 
advantages which need not. be enumerated 
here. Under present conditions the poor 
tradesman must pay his land value tax to a 
landlord either in ground rent annually or in 
ground rent. capitalized in a purchase price. 
Under the conditions proposed by Mr. George 
he would pay it annually into a common fund 
belongiug to himself and the rest of the com- 
munity. As a tradesman he would be better 
off. Itis only as the owner of a piece of the 
terrestrial globe, which would rise in value 
us the community grew, that he might lose 
something. In respect to all that he earned 
his condition would be improved, and only’in 
respect to his right to tax others for his own 
benefit would he experience any disad- 
vantage. 

(6) The question is not clear; but we infer 
that you want to know whether it is just to 
tax a rich man, whose improved land has 
been enhanced fifty per cent in value by pub- 
lic improvements, no more than a poor man 
whose unimproved land of equal value has 
also been enhanced fifty per cent in value by 
the same public improvements. Suppose A 
to be the rich man owning land worth $50,000 
and improvements worth $50,000. Suppose B 
to be the poor man owning unimproved land 
worth $50,000. Now suppose that in conse- 
quence of the erection of school houses and 
poorhouses, the establishment of flre and po- 
lice protection and the construction of a ca- 
nal, land values are enhanced fifty per cent. 
75,000 and B’s 
$75,000, while A’s improvements would still 
be worth only $50,000, since public improve- 
ments do not add to the value of labor prod- 
ucts, but only to the value of natural oppor- 
tunities. Wehave here an increase of land 
values amounting to $25,000 in each case. 
Did either Ar B individually produce that 
extra value? Of course not. Then would 
there be any injustice in taxing, for the bene- 
fit of the community, the entire increase? 
You connot say there would be without set- 
ting up a claim in behalf of A and B to the 
free enjoyment of other people’s property. 
This disposes of the _ fifty per cent 
increase. What then of the original 
value of $50,000 in each case? Can 
you show that it was produced by A and B 
individually? Certainly not. Land values 
are not produced by what any man does, but 
solely by demand for land—by growth of 
pepulation and gencral industrial advance. 
Would there be any more injustice, then, in 
takiug that value for the benefit of the com- 
munity than in taking the enhanced value 
produced by public improvements? Thus far 
A and B are justly taxed equally on the basis 
of the land values they appropriate to their 
individual use, and only the 350,000 of labor 
product value belonging to A remains to bo 
considered. Assuming that he came by this 
honestly—that is, thut he earned it, or that it 
was voluntarily givea to him by some one who 
did earn it, by what right do you take the 
smallest fraction of a cent of it from him for 
public usef If he did not come by it honestly, 
there is a better way of reaching his case 
than by a tax on labor products, which would 
bear with equal if not greater severity upon 
those who have produced their wealth than 
upon those who stole theirs. 

If land values were appropriated to public 
use by taxation neither A nor anyone else 
would have 5,000 employes uniess he paid 
them all they earned, for opportunities to 
labor would be so plentiful that employers 
would have to compete for workmen instead of 
workmen competing for employers. In that 
case few would be so dependent on what 
they earned from day to day that an acci- 
dent would throw them into asylums and 
almshouses, and the less fortunate ones could 
be well taken care of out of common funds. 

A’s personal liability for negligence is quite 
out of the question. We would not undertake 
to regulate negligence by taxation. 


@ 
Much of your confusion of thought is due 
to neglecting the very obvious economic 
distinction between land and things produced 


from land by labor-~between the spring and_ 


a bucket of water taken from the spring. 
Tho law may call both property, but that 
does not make them so economically or 
morally. The law bas called men property. 


Rack Renting and Fixity of Tenure. 


DUNSINNAN, Perth.—Having read ‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty” with much interest, I 
wish to ask how, were the state to become 
‘landlord, rack renting could be avoided 
and how fixity of tenure could be secured. 
Arack renting landlord is simply, one who 
takes theshighest bid fur his land. How could 
the state help doing that? Again, if a man 
offered a higher rent for a piece of land than 
the cccupying tenant was willing to pay, the 
occupying tenant would have to go, of course 
getting the full value of his improvements. 
But that would not be enough to compensate 
for disturbunce. Sympathizing with you en- 
tirely in your efforts for effecting a fairer dis- 
tribution of wealtn, Iam yours sincerely. 

W. NaIME. 

If the state were the only landlord, rack 
renting would not be oppressive. No one 
would bid anything for land which was not 
at the time exceptionally desirable in conse- 
quence of density of population or public im- 
provements. All bidding for land on 
speculation would cease. No one would hold 
land for a future value, because when the 
value came it would be appropriated by the 
state. Therefore, all land having no present 
value would be yacant, and, being common 
land, would be open to free occupation. This 
condition of things would keep land down to 
its normal value, beyond which rack renting 
could not force it; and the highest bidder for 
valuable land would pay no more for his ex- 
ceptional advantage than that advantage 
was worth—that is, no more than the differ- 
ence between that land and the least valuable 


land to be had for nothing. And this he 
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would pay into a common fund. If A and B ! goods out and lets cheap men in, thus secur: 


owned a tract of land, one half of which was 
worth 2500 a year and the other half nothing, 
and A took ihe better half, paying its 
value and leaving the pvorer half 
to B, their advantages would be equalized. 
With the same labor an@ capital A would pro- 
duce $500 more than B, which would be di- 
vided between the two. Then if. B should 
outbid A for the better land—should offer 
$600, say—they would change places us to the 
land they occupied, but each would be better 
off by $50 a year than before. What you call 
rack renting by the state would operate simi- 
larly. It might displace occupants at times, 


but never to their disadvantage, since every. 


one would be both a landlord and a tenant; 
what one lost as a tenant he would gain asa 
landlord. In practice, however, there would 
be very little displacement of occupants 
against their will, for it would seldom. hap- 
pen that the occupant of Jand of increasing 
value could not better afford to pay the in- 
crease thana stranger. The occupant would 
in most causes be the highest bidder. 

But it is not necessary that the state should 
own and rent land to realize the advantages 
of common ownership, nor is it proposed. It 
is only necessary to shift taxes from products 
of labor to land values, and then gradually 
to increase these taxes until practically the 
whole value is absorbed. Then every one 
would nominally own the land he occupied, 
while in fact he would only own the improve- 
ments. There would be no bidding at the in- 
stance of the state. The bidding would be as 
it is now, between occupiers on the one hand 
and persons desirous of occupying on. the 
other. This bidding would fix the market 
price of rea] estate, as it does now, and by de- 
ducting the value of improvements the land 
value, which would be the basis of taxation, 
would appear. Payment of the tax would 
secure occupancy and fixity of tenure. At 
the same time there would be vast areas of 
land in or near every community for whichno 
one would bid, the element of speculation in 
land being eliminated, and which would, there- 
fore, be free of taxes. This would afford an 
outlet to labor and capital and tend to. con- 
stantly preserve the normal equilibrium 
between wages, interest and rent. 


Unearned Increment. 


PorTLanD, Me.—I can easily see that what 
is called the unearned increment of land be- 
longs to the community collectively. and not 
to the holders of the land; but I do not. like 
the word unearned, because it is earned or 
produced by the community, and to them it 
justly belongs, and taxing land values re- 
turns it to them. 


| 
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But how is it with the unearned increment ! 


of wealth, or wealth which the holders never | 


Vv the community and transferred into the 
hands of a class by false and unjust laws, just 
the same as has the land—weailth in the form 
of stocks, mortgages, municipal, state and 
national bonds, which return to the holders 
an enormous ineome, the holders of which do 
not own or hold a foot of lind (and should 
your principle of taxing land values only pre- 
vail, probably never will), but are holding 
and enjoying that which just as surely be- 
longs to the community as dves the unearned 
increment of land? Now, how do you pro- 
pose to transfer or return this wealth and its 
incomes to the rightful owners? I know of no 
better or surer way than bya graduated in- 
come tax. I know it must go back to the 
rightful owners in some way before a solution 
or permaaent settlement can be made of this 
great reform movement, upon which we have 
entered. P. H. Gorpon. 


The ‘unearned increment” of land is pre- 
cisely what the term implies—an wnearned 
value. It isthe price of a natural. opportun- 
ity. Take three farms, two of equal fertility 
and one less fertile than the others, and sup- 
pose that there are but two men in the com- 
munity. The “none of these. farms — will 
have a value. zach man will take one of the 
more fertile farms, and no matter how much 
they produce there will be no “unearned in- 
crement.” Now,-let a third man: come into 
the community. He must either take the less 
fertile farm or pay for the privilezre of oc- 
cupying one of the better farnmis, and) what- 
ever he is willing to puy rather than resort to 
the poorer land isthe “unearned increment” — 
the value—of the better farm. 


Nor the three together. It is not « product at 
all. It is simply what any of the three is will- 
ing to pay out of his earnings forthe privilege 
of producing in a particular place. It is the 
price of a natural advantage. fixed by com- 
petition. . 

There is no such thing as ‘“‘unearned incre- 
ment of wealth? which is not wholly depend- 
ent upon private ownership of land. 
is, however, “wealth which the holders never 
produced,” ranging all the way from the 
petty plunder of a pickpocket to the loot of 


privileged classes obtained through unjust. 


laws. And we should as soon think ‘of a 
graduated income tax for the purpose of re- 
storing the plunder of pickpeckets. to its 
rightful owner as for the purpose of reaching 
the loot of monopolists. 
tax, if it could be honestly enforced, would 
aifect the just and the unjust, the producer 
and the plunderer alike; and while it does not 
prevent stealing it interferes with production. 

When land is made a commodity, the pos- 
session of great wealth, though not invested 
in land values, enables its owners to enjoy an 
unearned income which may be likened 
to the unearned increment: of land. But 
when land is free, or, what umounts to 
the same thing, when it is taxed to its full 
value, there is no “unearned increment of 
wealth;” for the possession of wealth then 
gives no power to command the wealth or 
labor of others except in fair exchange. Free 
land tends to reduce the market supply of 


labor below demand, und consequently to: 


keep wages at the point of carnings. ‘There- 
fore, no one can accumulate wealth at the ex- 
pense of others. If he increases his wealth 
by using his wealth, the increase hurts. no- 
body. It only tends to .make wages. still 
higher by the greater demand for labor. -To 
impose a graduated income tax for the. pur- 
pose of getting back a little of the loot of. the 
privileged classes is like burning a barn. to 
catch a weasel, 7 

Your references to national and other 
bonds and stocks are fully considered: in the 
sixteenth chapter of “Social Problems,” en- 
titled “Public Debts and Indirect. Taxa- 


tion,” and in book 3, chapter 4 of “Progress. 


aud Poverty,” entitled ‘Of spurious capital 
and of profits often mistaken for interest.” 


Impertation of Laborers. 


KinGston, N. Y.—To what extent is immi- 
gration restricted by law and the reason why 
it should not be restricted? C. Haun. 


Paupers and exiled criminals are not al- 
lowed to land here. There is also a law pro- 
hibiting the importation of workingmen under 
contract. It is to the latter law that you 
probably refer. 

This law is in harmony with the pretended 
object of the protective tariff. The privileged 
few for whose benefit protective tariifs are 
maintained, defend them on the ground that 
they protect workingmen from competition 
with foreign pauper labor. ‘This is a trans- 
parent fraud so long as foreign labor is per- 


He does not 
produce this value. Neither do his associates. - 


A graduated income 


ing to the privileged manufacturer low wages 
in production and high profits on bis preducts. 
The law against the importation of contract— 


‘labor is not objectionable as a defensive meas- 


ure, though it would be more. effective if th 
contract were declared void: as against 
laborer and Linding on the employer, even te 
the extent of making him: pay the stipulatec 


wages whether the stipulated work was 


formed or uct. 


Protection or Free Trade. 


HORNELUSVILLE, N. ¥.—The readers 
your paper sere cordialiv approve ai 
fairly understaud your land. theories, excep 
as they relate to the taritf. While. we knov 


_ that the present protective tariif protects th 


monopolist rather than the workingman, w 
not free trade, even with land: value tax, be 
more detrimental to American Tabor than. i 
land value tax accompanied by a. prohibito 
tariff. You will, perhaps, say that. such % 
tariff would practically confine us to a hom 


market: but under free trade would we not | 
import far more of the results of. foreign low- 
priced labor than expurt products of our own 


dustry? a 
Mr. George, in his examination before 
sciate investigating committee of 1883. 


stances the fact that we ean manufactur 


Watches cheaper in this country than th 


ean abroad while paying better wages.. But. 
is not this cne of the few exceptions to the 
rule; if so, what will other tradesdo!f We can 
not ali be watchmakers. ee ee 
Will not manufacturers ship raw materi 
to Europe or, still worse, to China and man 
aeture with pauper labor and undersell hom 
manufacture in the markets of the worl 
bringing our wages down by their competition 
to a minimuni? So nee 
What avails it that we can buy chea 
business is stagnant. Bette . 
These difficulties might adjust themselvesin 
time, but could American labor tide over tha 
eriod? If you can show us immediate an 
asting benefits from free trade, you will sett 
a much vexed question, which stands between. 
the STANDARD and ourselves. 


After you read ‘Protection, or Free Trade. 
we shall be glad to answer any questions tha 
may occur to you. Chapters 12, 19, 23 and 2 
bear specially on your inquiry, but you would 
do well to read the book through. 
to avoid answering you that we make this 
suggestion, but because your letter indicates. 
that your thought is running upon objections 
to free trade that are well justified by the ex 
pericnce of workingmen, and which cannot be 
clearly explained except at length. We ho 
to hear again from you soon. 2 


- HOW TO INCREASE PROFITS. 


The Sure and Easy Way to Lessen Mere. : 


chants’ Expenses and Increase Their Sales... 
To the merchant of limited capital, to him, 


who belongs to the vast middle class, about — 


! to start business for himself, or who perchance 
roduced, but has been produced or created ae 


has been carrying on business on his own ac 
count, the query, How may profits be - in 
creased? will appear of a certain interest; and 
if we assure him at the outset that the plan. 
we propose is certain to do what we promise— 
yiz., to increase protits—he may think it worth 


while to read our method and weighits value; 
“A penny saved is twopence gained," isa’... 
wise old saw. First, then, we proposetoin- = 


crease profits by diminishing expenses. 


“A nimble penny is better than a slow six: 
pense,” is another equally valuable adage, 


Second, we propose ‘to increase profits. b 
making more and quicker sales. : 
Isit within your power, oh, citizen merchant, 
to decrease your expenses and add to you 
sales by one and the same methed? | a 
It ist. And, as before said, the method is. 
certain; and, unlike most now followed by the. 
ordinary trader, it is perfectly just.. It wil 
harm none. It will benefit-all. What is it? 
Abolishall taxes save one upon the valu 


; of Jand. 


bug? 
Yes, 


numberless failures. of men who, tike you, wi 
limiteci resources, have started to build up 


business in the midst of our merciless modern 


competition. 


Listen, then, to how we propose to diminish aan 


expenses. 


Vhatis your largest single expense? The 
‘yent of your store, is it not?) Well, we propose _ 


to lower that rent. Is that practical enoug 
for you? How? Well, thus. The rent yo 
now pay is of two kinds; one on. the sto 
building you occupy und the other for tl 


' land that. building stands upon. 


There 


—-The first it is perfectly just you should pay 
but. the last, that paid for the land, is not just 
—at present. aoe 
Now if you and others like. you would join 
with the other workers of the city or town or 
village where you live and labor, and instruct 
your legislative representative in congress 
andin the state legislature, to so modify tk 
present methods of taxation that all the taxes, 


| should be placed upon the values of land in 


mitted to come here. The tariff keeps cheap 


spective of improvements, You can ea 

see that. values of land would falk 
No one who. held land would: continue to 

hold it without using it; for if he did, the ta. 


“upon its value would soon eat bim up. oes 


Land would under such a. condition bea 
uscless thing to the holder unless. he used “it., 


-Every owner of Jand would either put it in 


use himself. or, perforce, dispose of it. 
somebody else who. would, 


New buildings, new dwelling houses, new 


stores for selling and dealing: in, would go up 
wherever they could be put: up—and_ coming 
into the market and competing with thestore 
aud. diellings now built and in use woul 
cuuse rents to fall And as this would bea 
general state of affairs it would affect all 
buildings “and every neighborhood. So. 
should diminish your main. expense—rent.. 
Next, by the same means, we would. increase 
your sales. ceeroea a 
For, if taxes were gathered alone from. the 
values of land, as has. been. before stated, no 
man would hold land unless he used it. Im 
proving, building, employing of labor in some 
way upon the land would at, once become th 
necessary condition of affairs. ie 


Everywhere builders would be at- work— 2 


painters, bricklayers, masons busy at all time 
But. workmen won't work unless they are 
paid¢ True! therefore as the same condition 
that ccmpelled their employment would cause: 
money to circulate that is now locked u 
capital would tlow out into: building and ‘the 
various ways of improvement of land, and the 
pockets of the workers would be filled with 
wares. : 2 


Now, as you know, these workmen need for: 
themselves, their wives and. children, the - 


the goods in which you deal. When they had 


full and steady pay they would buy more gen- _ 


erously of you, and when your store wa 
always full of customers your sales would in 
cercase, would they not? . 


*~ So, then, by this same means. we would in-. 


crease your sales and diminish your expens 


Merchant, storekeeper, worker of the mid- 


die cluss, is not this true? pare 
Do you know that in our country between. 


1870 and 1885—fiftecn years—of every 100 men: — 
who went inte manufacturing or storekeeping, 


O7 fuiled?. 


Do you know that in that same fifteen. years. : 


ninety-five per cent of all the failures in busi- 
hess that took place, were of men of $5,000 
capital or less? 


Knowing these things, if you are a member. 
of either the wornout and decayed republi- - 


can party or the dishonest and rotten democ- 


‘racy, neither of which attempt to give u rea 


son or a cure for such a truly damnable con 


dition of affairs, is it. not- time you, put on 
your thinking cap, and asked yourself, What 


J. STEERS. Ay 2 


are you going to do about it? 


Barton Ross 


It is not 


But that is Henry George's theoretical hums — 


friend! and it. is a sure and certain | 
remedy for your lack of business and for the 
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ENGLANDS DEMOCRACY. 


aR. a. M. HYNOMAN DESCRIBES THE 
GATHERING STORM. 


Blew the @ucen’s Jubilec is Being Beomced— 
Raanes Against Classca—The Irish Party’s 
‘Day Teward Workingmen in Great 
Britain. 

Bpecial to The Standard. 

-Loxpox, March 24.—It is a commonplace 
nowadays to say that the telegraph has 
destroyed correspondence; and no doubt it 
hus, so far as mere news and freshness of 
matter is concerncd. The writer whose 
fomments upen What is passing before him 
lug ten Gays behind the reports of the events 
auselves, is no doubt placed at a great 
disadvantage in some respects. Yet I am 
otatal] sure that the very knowledge that 
what he himself is dealing with will be 
aucient. history by the time bis letter reaches 
Mts destination does net give greater sobricty 
do his judganent, if it do not at the same time 
render }:im anxious to put what he has to say 
“34 anvre readaiie, vet more permanent, 
form than that of a mere hand-to-znouth 
epistle, At any vate, in any letters which I 
anay send to THE STANDARD in answer to the 

Kindly request of my friend, its editor, I shall 

do my best to place before American readers 

some phases of English life and thought 
which, perhaps, are tee often overlooked in 
othe hurry and scurry of ordinary newspaper 
work. It is astonishing, indeed, how much 
does escape notice, even in these days of 

“amicroscopic records. Louis Blane, fer ex- 

--gample, used to send letters to the Temps 

-@aring bis Jong exile in England which were 
eagerly read in this country and all over 

Europe, as well asin Paris. Yet he never so 

much as noticed, republican semi-socialist as 

he was, those terrible Blue books on the con- 
dition of the working classes, whose very 

frankness will constitute such damaging 
evidence against our rulers in the eyes of 
posterity. The tone of “society,” the views 
of political men, are caught and transmitted 
fairly enough, but the changes in the mind of 
the mass of the people are rarely given with 
necuracy, While frequently facts are de- 
liberately distorted. 

~. [have just had personal experience of what 

~anay be done in the way of journalistic mis- 

‘vepresentation—one out of many such expe- 

rieuces. There can be no doubt: whatever 


~. that the feeling of the workers is turning 


/. @guinst the monarchy. I do net mean that 
- there is any vehement disloyalty to the queen 
at the present time; but already people ure 
heartily sick of the jubilee, and wouldn't care 
#9 they never heard the word mentioned 
again. It is generally reeognized that, so far, 
as England is concerned, the 
queen has lived the life of a selfish and rather 
 dil-natured recluse, neglecting most of the 
- dnties she is paid to perform, and showing 
the world clearly that if a dummy were set 
“up at Usborne or Baimoral such an effigy 
would serve our purpose as well or better 
than this well-burn old lady, with such an in- 
“ferminable array of stuck-up and poverty- 
icken German relations to provide for. 
The way in which the hat has been passed 
“wound lately bas also produced a sensation of 
disgust. A tribe of royalist collectors has been 
cL Joose upon the public, and word has gone 
forth that all the world should be taxed. for 
this memorial und that, until now very strong 
lauguage is used concerning such shameful 
anendicity. A black mark, as is well known, 
in out ugulnst auy Man in the army or navy 
avhe fails to proffer his “voluatary” subscrip- 
ion. All this, combined with a strong savor 
eof jobbery, has turned men’s stomachs, and 
there is a vast deal of downright lyiug as to 
the way in which loyalist proposals are re- 
weived in London aud the country. 
This brings us to our own experience. To- 
anorrow, March 24, the queen goes down to 
Birmingham—thke private preserve of that 


eS quintessence of capitalism, Joseph Chamber- 


jain—to lay the foundation stone of the new 
Jaw courts. Now Birmingham, albeit that it 
Mow returns six unionist or tory-and-water 
~ Members, has always had the credit, since the 
days of Dr. Priestly, of being a republican 
city. Butit has spent the sun of £10,000 in 
Teceiving her majesty. This seemed to a 
great many a most lavish outlay for such a 
purpose, seeing that Birmingham has suffered 
terribly from the long depression of trade, 
- and that only a little while ago, when an at- 
tempt was made to raise a fund to feed and 
clothe the hundreds and thousands of starv- 
ing, ragged children in the city, nut £500 was 
forthcoming. The local branch of the social 
democratic federation, therefore, resulved tu 
hold three meetings of protest last Sunday 
against this waste, Which in such circumstances 
seemed nothing shurt of criminal, and invited 
me down to speah. I went, aud at all three 
-Meetings the resolution condemning the ex- 
penditure, and the slavish Kutowing to royaity 
which it betukened, wus carried. At two of 
the meetings the vote Was unanimous; at the 
third there was « trifling distarbance by a 
handfu! of youths, whu were attacked by the 
 erowd and driven away; but there alsu the 
“vote Was carricd bY um overwhelming ma- 
jority, and the conveners of the meeting, in- 
fluding amysel/, strolled peacefully away, 
after the crowd had given three hearty cheers 
for the scciai federation. 

On my return to London FT found that the 
meetings had been grotesque Tailures, and 
that at the principal one, where the lads made 

a dite fuss, We bad been completely vutvoted, 
and 1 should have been serivusly injured | 
“but that the police rescued me from the hands 
pfu furious mich. This is ae sert of fuclish 
ying whieh is deceiving the royal family and 
the wealthy chisses as vo Shae Is really going 
mameny thepecple. Ldu mot mean to say 
Adicre is any very strong republican 
“sentiment at present. I du not even state 
Phat the queen is personaliy unpopular. But 
Ado say tat there has been an extracrdinary 
change during the lust few mouths, aud that 
there is liter ally 1 ne enthusiasm for the jubilee 
oor for Une imunarehy ainung the great majority 
oof Raboring Englishmen. The queen, like 
. Louis. Phillippe, is esseatially a middle class 
~~ anenarch, foud of money and hankering for 
. good javestinents Io is quite possible, if 
things go onas they are going, that she, too, 
Wii take her departure in a back cab That 
Tshosld Se sorry fur. 
yoshure of ua burvuche and four for the 

anenmarne pie 5 y 

- Mewuutine, however, you are doubtless re- 
rely, ing shay Sine» ACCG tits ob acs most Brace 


day fullowing the all- 
night MIMnye ia the bouse of commons. The 
yovernincas has resolved to carry mat- 
with a high hand, and last night un- 
doubsedly succeeded in duing so against the 
Arish anembers aud their r adicai friends. But 
this surt of victury is really more dangerous 
than deieat Nu one wouid accuse me of 
omny regard fur the iiberal party. That 
‘Tacfiou is as mnuch a Wire-puiler’s machine as 
either of the discredited parties in the United 
States. But a little incre of such insolence as 
that which kas been recently shown by the 
aristucratico-plutocratic. gang, ied in the 
house vf commons by Smith and Goschen, 
With their cohort of young lordlings, and sup- 
ported by Hartington and Chamberlain, wil! 
serve to weld together every progressive 
element in Great Britain into one svlid 
revolutionary force. Salisbury is assuredly 
no Strafford, and that insufferable prig, Bual- 
four, is as certainly no Ireton. Even if they 
were, we are not in the days of Charles I or 
Cromwell. Things dv move slowly no doubt; 
but they have moved since the seventcenth 


has an the 


i 
century. 
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The tories are not. strong cnough 
for this sort of work. They have no orator 
in the lower house now that Lord Randolph 
has gone, und to earry on a policy of re- 
pression requires nut only an orator in these 
democratic days, but an imposing personality, 
such as Bismarck’s. The liberals, with all 
their shortcomings. have both an orator and a 
personality in Gla&stone, and he will be a 
terrible antagonist in the path of such 
blundering coercionists as these. By the way, 
I believe Balfour is that member of his family 
to whom the late Dr. Thompson of Trinity, 
Cambridge, addressed one of his famous 
sarcasms, Balfour was as conceited and 
supercilious ten vears ago as he is to-day, 
and he had been delivering himself, though 
he had only just taken his degree, with an 
wir of dogmatic assumption altogether in- 
sulferable. “After all,” murmured Thomp- 
son as he had given vent to some self- 
sufficient dictum, “we are none of us in- 
fallible—aot even the youngest of us.” 

But Balfour has no doubt about his own in- 
fallibility still, andit is just this which will 
wreck him. Moreover, the attempt to apply 
“thorough” in Ireland and oa vigorous 
“clesure” in the house of commons may vet 
be turved against the tories themselves. ‘No 
quarter” is a very ugly ery to rouse in the 
presence of an enemy who is gaining strength 
every day, and can on an emergency move 
the passions of the people as the reactionary 
party never could and never will. The great 
anistake being made at present by the auti-co- 
ercion side is the attempt to sever home rule 
and the cause of the Irish generaliy from the 
cause of the English democracy. I have been 
a home ruler fer years, not because [ believe 
in the empty nationality cry, but because in 
that way alone can the Irish begin to deal 
with their social difficulties, apart from the 
interference of English soldic s and English 
constabulary. But I have never ceased to 
urge upon Irishmen, when I was a member of 
the central executive of the lund league of 
Great Britam, and ever since, the absolute 
necessity, if they wish to win quickly, ty make 
common eause with the mass of E nglishmen 
and to demand measures which will improve 
the lot of their own working countrymen in 
Great Britain itself at the same time. This 
they have always refused to do, and are not 
doing now; though the Irish workers in our 
great cities are worse off than any other por- 
tion of the whole population, and they num- 
ber from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. This blunder 


‘cost them dear at the last election, and not- 


withstanding liberal support, may cost them 
dear at the next. A man may have little 
faith in parliamentary methods. I confess I 
have not a very great deal myself. But as 
parliamentary methods are being used, no 
effort should be spared to bring the English 
voters to the poll by offering them, in addi- 
tion to home rule—which the muss of them 
care not two straws about, I am sorry to 
say—some benctits which will touch them at 
their own firesides. The action of Cox, Arthur 
O’Connor and Blane in bringiag forward the 
question of the unemployed in’ the de- 
bate on the address did more to breed 
u good = feeling among = Englishmen 
than any step yet taken. This I know. 
Why not go on, then? It may be said 
that Iam arguing froin a selfish point of 
view, and that the English ought to oppose 
tyranny in Ireland on principle. Very likely. 
We social democrats have always acted on 
principle, and we opposed liberal coercion 
applied by Gladstone as vigorously as we 
shall withstand tory coercion applied by Salis- 
bury. But that will not take great multitudes 
of men to the poll who care no more for 
Father Kelleher than they do for—saving 
your presence, Mr. Editor—Father MeGlyan. 
The truth isthat the Irish are relying upon 
Schnadhorst and the wirepullers instead of 
upon the genuine democratic sentiment of 
Englishmen and Scotechmen. This sentiment 
cap only be aroused by showing that the 
cause of the people of Great Britain is at one 
with that of the people of Ireland, that the 
Irish are ready to help forward English 
measures as well as their own until home “rule 
is gained. At present this is not) being done. 
Cousequently, whatever sanguine Lrishmen 
may tell you, [ will stake ny reputation that 
there is no enthusiasm for home rule among 
the rank and file of working class voters in 
England and Scotland. That is a serious 
matter when the reactionary feeling among 
the middie class is growing as it is among so 
many of the shopkeepers to-diiy. 

Take an instance of neglect of opportunity. 
The coal mining industry is here, as in all 
creat manufacturing countries, the bed rock 
basis of the whole productive system, aside 
from agriculture. In great) Britain) some 
400,000 men are employed. Lately we have 
had a succession of those isolated and hope- 
less strikes, which from the waste which they 
entail and the certainty of defeat make one 
litle short of despair of the future of the pit- 
men. In Lanarkshire the Sectch ininers have 
been out. Poor devils! they have been earn- 
ing on al average a net wage of nine shillings, 
little more than two dollars «@ weer! The 
masters wished to reduce even that and the 
men struck. Insulted, bullicd and maligned, 
they were driven into rioting. The police 
und military were called cut; many were 
haled into custody. No one denies the miser- 
able condition of the men: and that profits, 
including imiddlemen’s commissions,  ete., 
amount to revaities and wages together. 
Here wasa chance for the Ivish members. 
Enevlishmen and Secotsmen in parliament 
dared not staud up for the oppressed miners. 
The so-called laborer representatives sat. si- 
lent and cawuardly—Broadharst, Burt, How- 
Smith, Rowland, Cremer, Bradlauyh— 
whole self-seeking, contemptible clique 
were as mum as nice concerning the suffering 
!of their fellows and the starvation of their 
wives and children. Wouldit: uot: have been 
politie as well as generous for some cf the 
Irish members tu have risen and demanded 
justice for these oppressed werkers, who are 
inas bad a plight as the peasants of Kerry? 
I say it was their duty to shame the craven 
“representatives” of labor and to show that 
they as Irishmen did uct allow St. George's 
channei to limit: and narrow their syinpathies 
for the sorrows of mankind They ict the 
opportunity slip. But similar ones are oceur- 
ring every day. There is another great strike 
among the Northumberland miuers going on 
at this moment against a reduction. Tiley 
will fail. But they are home rulers to &# mun. 
Could not the eighty-six Irish members have 
deputed one of their number to ask a question, 
at least, on their behalf, and thus proclaim 
to the world that demucracy knows no 
national prejudice; that the home rule party 
haus a wider view of the relations which 
should subsist among civilized ment Nothing 
of that kind is done. 

While, however, I make these criticisms, it 
is impossible to question the good which 
is being done in England by the continuous 
agitation of the Irish question. Men 
begin to see the absurdity of dealing 
with a great ciass question of property in 
land, railways, mines, machinery, as if. it 
were some paltry political issue. They note 
that directly breeches pocket interests are 
openly tareatened the tory, whig, liberal and 
radical millionaires gather together in one 
camp. Therefore the people are slowly mus- 
tering their forces over against them in the 
other. The musses against the classes! The 
fight has already begun. At present the lat- 
ter have the advantage. They may even 
win the opening skirmishes. But in the great 
campaign for an educated. organized, demo- 
cratic, industrial social republic now opened 
in Great Britain, the ultimate victory will to 
a certainty rest with the people. Even our 
enemies themselves fee] that. They can hear, 
as we bear, the tramp of the innumerable 
buttalions of the workers as they marshal 
themselves for the conquest of the future. In 
this great conflict even the Irish struggle for 
home rule is but an affair of outposts. 

OM. Hynxpaas. 
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-sign of decreased wealth. 


ANTAGONISMS IN THE SOCIAL FURCES. 


An Annlysis ef Seciety Inte Teilers and 
Non-Tollers—Hew the Few Are Able te 
Live at the Cest ef the Many. 

When Adam Smith pointed out what a vast 
advantage accrues to manlund from the di- 
vision of labor, he first gave a clear indica- 
tion of the grand harmonies existing in s0- 
cicty. GOther writers have followed in the 
same direction, and with much beauty and 
eloquence have pointed out what an inestima- 
ble blessing society is to itself. This depart- 
ment of cconomics has received very ample 
treatment. Indeed, so much has the atten- 
tion of writers been fixed on these harmonies 
that avery large majority teach either cx- 
plicitly or by implication that harmony pre- 
Vails throughout all our social organization, 
for they make no mention of antagonisms. 

Some writers, indeed, go so far as to deny 
that there are antagonisms, and the few who 
have noticed and pointed out their existence 
have done so in a manner much more brief 
und meager than their importance deserves. 

In his celebrated illustration of the pin- 
minuakers, Smith showed that by the subdivision 
of labor the product was increased between 
two and three-hundred fold. In the same way 
the nailmakers’ product is also increased. 
When, therefore, the pinmaker exchanges 
With the nailmaker each gives more and each 
receives more, each enriches and each is en- 
riched—the benefit is mutual. This is har- 
monious trade—toil for tvil, burden for bur- 
den, service for service, reward for reward, 
enrichment for enrichment. 

I shall endeavor to show (first) that there 
exists another kind of trade, not harmonious— 
mutually enriching, but antagonistic—enrich- 
ing one by the impoverishment of another; 
und (second) that the antagonistic trade {fs 
one of the most important factors in deter- 
minivg the condition of the bulk of humanity. 

To prove the existence of such antagonism 
I ask uttention to the following question: 

In what length of time could society, by 
the utmost exertion of industry and frugality, 
accumulate sufficient supplies to maintain all 
succeeding generations free from toil? Ob- 
vaously never. Each season brings its share 
of toil, and each year we consunie the bulk of 
the product. 
applications of steam and electricity, we have 
no indication that humanity will ever be ex- 
empted from toil. The physical law is 
inexorable: “By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eut bread.” But a portion of the race 
how epjoy incomes which exempt them from 
toil, and with every puarantee, so far as our 
luws and custums cuu guarantee anything, 
that such exemption shall continue to the end 
of time. 

What are the only conclusions from these 
two considerations! First—One part of 
society now enjoys the privilege of appro- 
priating an amount of wealth which could not 
by any possibility be the result of its own 
productive efforts. Second—This portion en- 
joys privileges from which the rest of society, 
by inexurable physical law, must forever be 
excluded. One part of suciety is exempted 
froin toil; the whole cannot by any possibility 
obtain such exemption. 

Whence comes this extraordinary division 
of society into toilers and idlers! This I shall 
try to explain. 

Let me first state that distribution does not 
take place according to production. It is 
not “to every man according to his work.” 
The real law of distribution recognized by 
our statutory laws is in accordance with the 
“growth or production of values.” To under- 
stund the laws of distribution, therefore, we 
must eXiunine the nature of value. 

“Why hus a fresh egg value and an un- 

seasonable egg none? Because the former 

possesses that quality called “utility;” the 
latter dues not. 

Why hus air, which has much utility, no 
value, While a diamond, with little utility, has 
very great value? The air is superabundant 
and immediately accessible, while diamonds 
ure scarce. 

Value, therefore, may arise in two ways. 
First, it may come by the production of 
utilities that are scarce, or second, it may 
arise from the seureity of certain utilities. 

Machinery is searce. Toil takes the ore 
and converts it into a machine. This is one 
way of acquiring value by the path of utility. 

Let a drvught come until water sells, as it 
has sold sometimes in Australia, for three 
shillings a bucketful, and the value arises 
from the increased scarcity. 

In the first case increased value is the sign 
of increased wealth; in the second it is the 
The first value 
requires toil; the second value requires no 
toil. To distinguish these two kinds of value, 
let us call the former “toil produced value,” 
and the latter “scarcity value.” The coim- 
modities included in the former are our food, 
clothing, buildings, nachinery, ete., while the 
scarcity values include minerals, forests, water 


| power, lund, ete. 


As distribution takes place according to the 
“production or growth of values,” and as 

values urise in two different ways, there 
are two different waysin which a person nay 
acquire wealth: 

1. By producing utilities, as houses, cloth- 
ing, ete. 

2. By holding some natural commodity that 
dequires value by becoming scarce, such us 
lands, mines, etc. 

The first method requires toil. We can 
convert the crude ore into a machine, the raw 
cotton into a garment, only by toil. But the 
increased value of the town lots, the in- 
creased value of mines, or at least a large 
portion of these values, is due in no way to 
the labor of the holders of these lots or 
mines. Here, therefore, we may notice the 
most momentous result of this method of dis- 
a ee namely, the divf’ion of society into 
toilers and idlers; or, what is the same thing, 
the imposition of the whole toil of maintain- 
ing society on one part of the population, 
allowing the rest to enjoy a share of the 
-product to the production of which they have 
contributed no effort. 

Labor-produced values are transient. The 
food of this season will be consumed by the 
next, the clothing will soon be worn out, 
buildings will crumble and decay, our dwellings 
and clothing will quickly become soiled, ma- 
chines will rapidly wear out. To replace the 
Wornout or consumed, to repair the broken or 
decayed, requires toil, and we have no evi- 
dence that we can ever be free from the ne- 
cessity for toil. 

But some of the scarcity valucs do not 
possess this transitory character. The value 
of a city lot continues as long as the popula- 
tion clusters round that spot. It requires no 
effort to maintain its value, for it is not sub- 
ject to decay or consumption, like other 
utilities. To allow such values to be appro- 
priated by individuals, therefore, allows them 
not merely to become rich without effort, but 
allows their wealth to continue undiminished 

or ages. The division of society into toilers 
and idlers is thus perpetuated. 

Let a drought come till water becomes a 
salable commodity, then the populace become 
poorer in water. If a few individuals possess 
some unfailing springs, then the increased 
value of water would render these persons 
richer. Let population increase till land be- 
comes relatively more scarce, the people are 
poorer in land; but values advance and the 
holders become richer. Here we notice a 
movement in society not mutually enriching, 
but enrichment of one part accompanied by, 
and as the consequence of, the impoverish- 
ment of the restof society. This is a move- 
ment not harmonious, but antagonistic, en- 
riching one by impoverishing another. 

Scarcity itself is a calamity. To be cooped 
up in tenements is not the kind of life that is 
resorted to of free choice; a breathing space 
would be oo small fortune to wany in our 


Wonderful as bave been the | 


most congested centers of population. But 
by our present system this calamity is not 
simple, but compounded and intensified. 

Let population become dense, and we must 
not only crowd each other to the degree of dis- 
comfort and inconvenience, but we must fur- 
nish the owner of the land with wealth, in some 
cases to an enormous amount; we must board, 
lodge and furnish him. and his family, it may 
be in princely style. Two calamities—first, 
crowding; second, tribute to idleness, First, 
impoverishment in space; second, impoverish- 
ment in surrender of product to a non-pro- 
ducer. The calamity is compounded. 

But this is not all. The division in society 
is still further intensified by another charac- 
teristic of the law of values. With increased 
population there is diminished oompetition 
for the sale of lands, forests, mines and water 
privileges. But increased population facili- 
tates production of some commodities in two 
ways—first, by permitting better organiza- 
tion, and second, by permitting the more ex- 
tended use of machinery. Hence, in the sule 
of lubor-produced commodities there is in- 
tensitied competition. The holders of scarcity 
values become richer in a compounded degree 
—first, by the advanced price of their own 
possessions, and second, by the diminished 
price of the commodities with which they are 
paid. As the brokers say, the market is 
“bulled” when they sell and “beared” when 
they buy. Thus is still further widened the 
breach between the toiler and the non-toiler. 

Let me summarize this analysis. Value 
being the basis of distribution, and value, de- 
pending on twa conditions, may arise in two 
ways—tirst, production of utilities; second, 
scarcity of utilities. The former requires 
toil, the latter does not. Hence the division 
of society into toilers and idlers. Labor-pro- 
duced values are transient, some scarcity 
Values are permanent. Hence the perpetua- 
tion of the division of society into teilers and 
idlers. Scarcity is poverty, hence scarcity 
tends to depress society ; but scarcity causes 
high values, hence the helders of these values 
become rich—a movement depressing one 
part of society and elevating another. The 
calamity of scarcity is compounded—first 
scarcity, a simple calamity; second, tribute to 
idleness, an additional calamity. This again 
is intensified by diminished competition in 
land sales and intensulied competition in the 
sale of fabrics. 

Alas! how little knowledge of these simple 
but far-reaching principles has been mani- 
fested by those in whose hands have been 
intrusted the destinies of nations. In the 
settlegnent of the new territories of this 
continent one of the grandest opportunities 
ever offered to mankind to lay the foundation 
in such a way that society would develop 
harmoniously has slipped by. But what do 
we witness everywhere!) The obligation of 
the toiler to yield up his product to a number 
of his fellow men, who are thus relieved 
more or less from the necessity to toil. As 
population increases this obligation increases; 
the mortgage on labor becomes greater and 
greater. Is it not true that labor is now mort- 
gaged to the finger ends? And is it not also 
true that nv amount of industry, frugality, im- 
proved education or better organization can 
remove this obligation? The only means of 
escape is by the resumption of the scarcity 
values by the public and thus cutting off the 
possibility of any able-bodied mun escaping his 
fair share of toil. To obtain cur method of 
distribution we must abolish the law of 
“distribution by values” and substitute the 
true law, ‘‘to ei ach according to his work.” 

Ww. A. DOUGLASS. 


REAL ESTATE BOOMS. 


A Weatern Manu Shows How They Kob 
Labor and Capital of Their Reward, 

St. Pau, Neb., March 21.—In a conversa- 
tion a few days ago concerning “real estate 
booms,” I remarked that I thought it was a 
good time for men to exercise caution by put- 
ting their affairs into good order and prepar- 
ing fora financial whirlwind that was sure 
to come after one of these “real estate 
booms.” I have since then read in THE 
STANDARD the article reprinted from the New 
York Stockholder, in which a similar view of 
the matter is taken; and the effect is seen to 
be an increased tax on industry and com- 
merce imposed by the landlords in the shape 
of advanced rents. The principle is well 
illustrated in the western railroads, which 
charge “what the traffic will bear,” and ad- 
vance the rates for carrying produce as the 
price of the product advances in the eastern 
markets. 

While this increased tax on industry would 
seem to be of all sufficient importance, there 
are still other evils to be seen in the real es- 
tate boom, which may appear more significant 
from a western standpoint. Take as an in- 
stance the Omaha and Council Bluffs boom, 
which, presumably, is no more important 
than many now in progress. At Omaha specu- 
lation has been rapidly increasing for two or 
three vears, till now it seems to be at the 
height of extravagance, and real estate firms 
have multiplied into legions. Council Bluffs, 
which is on the opposite side of the Missouri 
river, and until within a few months has been 
looked upon as an “old fogy” place, is now 
let into the Omaha boom by the project of an 
immense bridge which will connect the two 
cities. 

The Omaha boomers have now let loose on 
Council Bluffs, which is rapidly filling up with 
real estate firms from Omaha, and they make 
the old town lively with their noise and the 
parade of their brass bands. Everybody 
who is able to raise enough money to put up 
a “margin” can secure a lot, and prices ad- 
vance so fast that everybody is appurently 
getting rich. 

All classes of people are reai estate specu- 
lators—professional me>, tradesinen and mer- 
chants; and the people for hundreds of miles 
around flock in to secure some real estate and 
improve the golden Opportunity, before it is 
too late, 

I take this to be merely an instance of the 
“booms” at large through the country, and 


which of necessity must require a large part. 


of the surplus capital of the country. Thusmany 
who are engaged in some Jine of legitimate 
business ure tempted by the general excite- 
ment and the prospect of iarge returns to in- 
vest money that will be needed to meet coming 
obligations, and capital that should be used 
in commercial and industrial enterprises is 
diverted from its legitimate channels in the 
strife of men to become landlords. 

Legitimate lines of business are too slow 
when fortunes are made in a single venture 
by the real estate apeculavor: 

The day of reckoning will come, there will 
be a lag, then some one will need to realize 
some cash, and unless the buom is kept up 


many will find that their real estate assets: 


are not convertible and that their invest- 
ment never had areal value, but rested on 
speculation. The weaker ones will give way, 
and, pulling down the strong ones, there will 
comeacrash. The innocent will suffer with 
the guilty. Many trusts will have been be- 
trayed, and no ene will know in whom to 
trust. Confidence gone, and nothing talks 
but cash. 

The great crash of 1837 and the great panic 
of 1857 were both preceded by “real estate 
booms, which absorbed much of the capital of 
the country from leyitimate business. And 
these financial and industrial depressions 
must continue under our present system of 
permitting land to be held as private 
property. As we shift taxation from labor 
and capital and place it on land values 
there will be less and less speculatiun in land, 
until, when all the value of land is absorbed 
for public uses, speculation and ‘“‘real estate 
booms” will have ceased utterly. 

K. PacKARD. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The Rallwave Accept the Bill, But Will 
Fight It if Ie Docs Not Suit Them. 


In one of the early numbers of THE STAND- 
Akp the declaration was made that congress 
must either exercise the power granted to it 
by the constitution to regulate commerce be- 


tween the states, or else acquiesce in the un- | 


authorized exercise of that power by a few 
railway magnates. It was the growing per- 
ception of this fact by the people that led to 
the passage by congress of the interstate cum 
merce bill. The effort to enact such a law. 
had been kept up for years by Mr. Reagan of: 
Texas, and others, and the powerful railway 
interest in and about congress had been per- 
sistently used to prevent its success. It is 
probable that when the measure came up at 
the last session the railway congressmen a and 
lobbyists saw that public opinion would de- 
mand the passage of some measure, and 
hence they offered Jittle oppositivu to the 
pending bill after the corporation-ridden sen- 
ate bad, so far as possible, reduced it to what 
the president would call a condition of in- 
nocuous desuetude. The bill accordingly. be- 
came a law, and the president has. since 


are generally conceded to. be honest and ca- 
pable and not likely te willingly betray the 
public interests. Whether the cotimissicn 
will regard the whole public rather than that; 
portion of it which calls itself “the business 
interests of the country,” remains to. be seen. 
In a country where a vast majority of the. 
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people are engaged under difticulties in the’ 


arduous “business” of making a living, i 
seems peculiarly absurd tosct apart a small, 
fraction of the whole number 2s the oul 
“business men” having interests deserving of 
the fustering care of the people's represen- 
tatives. 

The apparent apathy of the r allway people 
led inany to suppose that the new law was by 
ho means adverse to their. personal interests, 
but there is hardly a doubt that these men 
would have preferred that no law whatever 
should be passed. Their attitude was one of 
enforced acceptance of the inevitable, and of 
hope that the measure 
und thus throw discredit on all efforts to re- 
strict their absolute. control of the public 
highways of the country. As soon as the 
statute was printed many railway umenates 
declared themselves utterly unable to under-. 
stand its provisions, and some of ‘thet iusisted 
that it could work only harm, and gat the 
people would be the chief sifferers by the 
legislation fore which they’ had 
clamored. 

The new law applies to all common carriers 
engaged in the transportation of passengers 
und property wholly by railroad, or partly by 
rail and partly by water, from one state or 
territory to anuther, or from such state or 
territory directly into a foreign country, or 
tu any port for transhipment to a foreign 
country. The term “railroad” is made to in- 
clude all bridges or ferries used in connection 
with such interstate or foreign transportation, 
and all instrumentalities of shipment or cur- 
riage. The act requires that all charges shal! 
be reasonable and just, and that no discrimina- 
tion shall ce made for or. against persons in 
charges for like service, and that no undue or 
unreasonable preference shall be given to any. 
individual, firm or corporation. It also. pre- 
hibits discrimination in charges between con- 
necting lines. It forbids any company to 
charge more for a short haul than for a 
longer haul over the same line in the same. 
direction, and declares that this clause shall 
not besinterpreted to authorize as great a | 
charge for a short haul as is made for w 
longer haul. The commission is given author- 
ity, however, to relieve.a company, after due 
investigation, from the operation of this 
provision. Pooling is positively forbidden. 
Companies are required Lo print and keep for ! 
public inspection schedules showing — their 
rates and fares, and they are prohibited from 
making any advance in such printed rates. 
until after ten days public notice, though re-. 
ductions may be made without previous: 
notice. Such reductions must be at once 
publicly announced, however, and the printed 
schedules must be promptly altered so as to ! 
show the change. Schedules of rates and | 
copies of all contracts with other public 
carriers must be filed with the railway-com- 
mission, and where two or more compinies 
have made joint tariffs, these likewise must be 
filed. It is made unlawful for any companies 
to enter into a combination. through changes 
of time schedules or other devices to prevent | 
the continuous carriage of freight from: the 
place of shipment to the place of destination. 

Companies violating the law, or permitting 
it to be violated by their servants, are made 
liable for damages to individuals injured by 
such violation. Individuals thus claiming to 
have been damaged may bring suit before the 
courts in their own name, or they may make 
complaint to the commission, but. they must 
elect which remedy they will pursue, and they 
cannot pursue both. The court before which 
such suit is brought may compel any director,’ 
officer, receiver, trustee or agent of the de- 
fendant company to appear as a wituess, and 
may compel the production of books and 
papers at its discretion. Ofiicers of railways 
violating the act, or willingly suffering it to 
be violated, are made subject to prosecution | 
for misdemeanor, and are liable to. a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 for each offense... Refusal to” 
print schedules will be treated as.contempt of 
court, and in case of pooling, each day of the 
continuance of such pool must be deemed a 
separate offense. 

The commissioners may he removed by the 
president for inefficiency, neglect or malfea- 
sance, and no one pecuniarily interested in 


any company subject to the act shall bea | 


comnussioner. The commissioner bas author-. 
ity. to inquire into the management of the bus-. 
iness of all common earriers subject to theac 
the attend 
ance of witnesses and the pruduction of 
books, papers, tariffs, contracts, aereements, 
and other documents. and the United States 
circuit courts are authorized: to enforce the 
right thus conf ferred. The commission is em- - 
powered to. investigate auy complaint made 
to it by any person; firm or corporation, or by 
any state railway conmussioner, and it nay 
of its oWR motion institute such investigation. 
The .commission 1s authorized: to require a. | 


foolishly: | 


dueted 


ght to delegate its ‘powers to. ‘the eae 
ccomtnission created. by the act. To these cone 
slitutional objections. Mr. Dos. Passos addg. 
others based on apparent incons. 
es een the provisions of the act, while on ge 
‘al principles he objects to ) the legislation ag 
a whole. He says: 
The fundamental princip! 2 OB. ‘whieh courts 


might prove inefieetive 1 act is that no person can invoke their aid or 


use their processes unless he #a@s some personal 
interest in the subject matter involved. | Tha 
- principle is entirely set aside by this law, and 
the commission is authorized to: begin investi 
gations aut the instance of an y body wh 
chooses to inaugurate. them; and it is,-mor 
over, enjoined to dismiss no complaint “bes 
cause-ef the absence of Cikeck; damage to: the: 
complainant.” 
He cc amplains that the powers conferred 0 
the commission in respect to the method 
investigating charges are extraordinary and 
singular, and after. reciting them, says: 
Considering all these things: together, it is 
impossible” to conceive of any Sranch or ele- 
ment of the business of common carriers that 
this commission may net inquire into, inter- 
fere with and: supervise. The commission is 
practically clothed with the powers of co 
ducting and controlling the busines 
interstate common. carriers. in. the Uni 
States, and any statement ‘short of this fail 
to convey un adequate idea of the authori 
which this extraordinary tribunal possesses, 
This is doubtless a fair. presentation of th 
fact: from. either the railway standpoint 0 
that of a lawyer governed by | 
i poHtieal traditions. - Ti, bow er, Mr. Do 
Passos will endeavor to: understand growin 
public sentiment, that must soon dominate th 
government, and to: which the- interstat 
commerce bill is a concession, he will discover 
that the old ‘traditions to: which he so cone 
fidently appeals are losing them force.. Th 
system of cheeks and balances, of strict 
detini tion und rigid limitation of. govern: 
mental powers was, for good or: ill, broken. 
down during the civil war. The sacredne 
of. the old interpretations of. the constitutio 
then. destroyed, can. never be restored. 
Was even more completely destroyed at the 
scuth than at the nurth.. Since that time men 
have grown accustomed to look upon g¢ goverte y 
ment asa haman instrumentality to be use 


, rather thanasa sacred institution. to: be r 


garded with reverent awe: No. people hav 
cone further: in accepting and acting. upo 
this view than the railway managers, V 
have made states - their provinces. and use 
the public powers of the federal governs: 
ment to promote that business — which. 
the author admits “has been-. ‘‘con- 
purely for private: gain.” 

the vid reverence for the constitution. has 
| been weakened men have come to see that rer. 
strictions imposed upon governmental a 
thority curtail the power of. the people to us 
government as an instrumentality for publi 
nde intaye even more. freely than. it” has been 
used by monopolists. in. the: past: for. private 
advantave. «As ‘sentiment against the gr 

of monopoly has grown, the disposition: to use.” 
the machinery of fovernment to. crush: mon- 
opoly hus likewise increased. The green- 
backers folk: to governmental 


srbitant ae as the 


have loug enje § 
: governmental assist- 


result of. und s 


labor party: openly demands ¢ 
the system which makes such beneficent inven 
tions as the ruilread and telegraph a mean 
for the oppression of the people and. the ag 
grandizement of an. AEISLOC ACY: uf Ww ealth ant 
power.” 
When, in. the face of all this, Mr.. Do 
Passos: demonstre wtes. that the new legislation 
violates old) pi ecedents, that it opens: th 
courts to those who 
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that certa 
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common carrier to, desist: from. any Vigiation: | 


of law discovered by such. investization, audit 


if its demand. be not complied with it must. 
apply in asummary way toa United State 
circuit: court in'the judicial district where the: 
company complained of hes its principal 
oftice, or in the district where the vivlation 
occurs, und such court is authorized. by writ | 
of injunction or other proper process, manda: 
tory or otherw ise, to restrain’ such commen. 
carrier from continuing the violation or diso- | 
bedience. Fer violation of -such  writor in- 
junction the circuit court is authurized to im- 
pose on the common carrier. or person con- 


ued disobedience after a designated day. 
Provision is mude for an appeal to the: su- 
preme court of the United. States when the 
matter in dispute is of the value of 32,000 or 
more. 

A proviso declares that the act ‘shall not 
preveut the carriage, storage. or handling of 
property free or at reduced rates for. the 
United States, state or municipal governments 
or for charitable purposes, fairs or exposi- 
tions. The issuing of excursion and mileage. 
tickets and of tickets to clergymen at reduced. 
fares is permitted, und a company may carry 
its own officers and employes free, while the 
exchange of passes between the principal ofti- 
cers of companies is not forbidden. 

Despite the profession of railway officers of 
inability to understand these provisions, a 
prominent corporation lawyer has just shown 
that the leading features of the law are well 
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Slow to Become a Banker: 

Baltimore American. : 
Louis Seasongoud of Cineinnati i 

move to New York.city 
came to this country. pt nid fr 
and ‘trudged westward with Nis ‘peddiler's 
pack on his back. He opened. a small cloth 
ing store in Cincinnati, which. led, to his: 
coming the leading clothier in that city. He 
made real. estate investments. in New York, 
which have doubled in valu nit enabled. bin 
to become a » banker. 
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Bir Optiwas Rarace’s Opinions. 


The gumews intely current heah 
Fave cased the deepest consternaticn: 
waiversal aumosphead 


Js rife with suciai InDoV: ‘ation. 


Henwy Geugze his lance has sent 
ancient pw ivilege’s vitals, 
wtp put attainder “s bwand on Rent, 
smirched the genesis of Tiles. 


en oun weally quite agiast 
To heah time honawed, social piilaks, 

By Bwadlaugh aud Labouchere classed 
Asmerely sociai cuttawpilahs. 


Qur social saviob, Malthus, saw 
AD awdaincd suwuggle faw existence, 
fabwicated God's 5 eweat law, 
Which pwesses Hodge against subsistence. 


gociulists would interfeah 

v with the decwees which gall and waste 
them: 

thweaten to subvert the spheah 

| In which the cievaw Malthus placed them. 


Tis lucky the Malthusian “law” 
Fits Evelution’s “Fittest” so well; 
Qweat binary cweeds, meet for the maw 
Of plutocwats—or wit of Lowell. 


The social pwoblem cawnot rise 
Above this abstwact fawmulation: 
flow can we furthaw utilize 
The pwoletawian perspiwation! 


The gweat wepublic of the West, 
In statecwaflt’s sorcery can surpass us, . 
Where Fiat Fweedom mawks the cwest 
Of ber politica! Pawnassus. 


Where een the sterile “right” to chase 
Acwoss Jilusion’s vast morasses 


The tgnis fatuus, Happiness 

Suffices the bambvuuzled masses. 
Where Patwiotism’s spectwai fiahs, 

Blown by Chicanewy’s well masked bellows, 
Make spoilsmen’s lucwative desiahs 

Qerwule the soveweign-suffwaged fellows. 


Westminstaw’s weally quite abaft 
Washington's legislative schemaws, 

Where astute twaders in statecwaft 
Pose as Society's redcemaws. 


Where gainful Humbug floods the land, 
(Like java fwom Kilawea’s cwataw)y 
Fwesh as a nutmeg fwom the haud 
Gi its Connecticut cweataw. 
Heah. Jingo’s bwazen wataplan, 
Fwom Wall stweet’s supple Senate’s wos- 
twa! 
Jis Colonel Sellers once again 
Vending a Cweossus-bweeding nostwum. 


Steel forts they hasten to ewect, 
That Jobbewy’s Millsmay fawgethe awmaw; 
And floating battawies to pwotect 
The much impewiled Kansas fawinaw! 
With mawtial aldermen to wawd 
* The tweasure of each fwontier village, 
Their common-ilith they're bound to guawd 
Gainst Quixote’s lance or Xanuck pillage. 


Yhese twaus-Atlantic social sigus 
My class regawd with much complacence; 
For there, Pwogwession’s caste-spwung lines 
Augur the Old Worid’s caste wenaissauce. 
Gwoth of estates in Land—of mobs— 
Indifawence to mob-conditions— 
Paupawism—venal jurists’ jobs— 
Society-Saviohs’ fat commissions; 
The rage faw titled vagwants—cwests— 
Livewies—vachts—dog-cawts—cockney cul- 
chah--- 
‘“Widing to hounds”—each cwaze attests 
The tastinets of the elite vulchah. 


- ° ° « ° 


When, lately, to our social dwegs 

Tiectchawed for the mob’s diversion, 
The mob, with pwe-histowic eggs 

Bespattawed my patwician person. 
Should Eng!and gwow too twopical, 

And Misery’s wail much furthah vex us, 
Fwom mv ancestwal Greyfraud Hal! 

Ti migwate to my wanche in Texas. 
But. sanguine yet, my twust remains 

In the Ola Alchemy’s persistence, 
Which around Ceres’ bounteous plains 

Still rears the *‘bahwiers of subsistence.” 


And the hoar, cabalistic cant— 
The Leonuomic Cult of ages— 
Which most. develops Wealth and Want, 
And atrophics the “fund of wages,” 
Wiil hold the hungwy hawdes in thwail, 
And, in its caste-embwacing gwaces, 
fieedful but of the cawmowant’s call, 
Pweserve the gerera Rapaces. 
J. F. Cooper. 
Wifes, Allegheny County, Pa. 


NUMBER NINETEEN. 


it. is a curious fact that I became inter- 
ested in her utterly against my will, and 
white making every effort to be rid of her, 
and t pass by, like the priest and the 
Leviie, on the other side. Not that Tam 
naturally hard-hearted, nor that [ would 
refuse a helping hand to a child, but be- 
cause YT had my honest doubts about. its 
being help. in any substantial sense, to 
make it easy for them—the children—to 
enter the factory docs as laborers in any 
capacity whatever. Hitherto I had used 
wl my influence against their being there, 
made a granite law that I would have 
aeither part nor lot in the matter, and 
then—weil, I did think up to a certain day 
that the most inexpressibly painful sight 
Thad ever seen was an old woman, “sev- 
enty past,” thanking God with tears roll- 
ing down her wrinkled checks that Pfaelzer 
& Cu. would give her work to do—she 
“could sew right goodly.” she said; but I 
had vet, to behold something more painful 
and, in its wav, more wonderful. It was 
the evening of the same day, in early 
Spring time, and the bell was ringing for 
dismiasa!, when a mere wisp of a child 
took her station oa the broad stone step at 
tee factory door. She seemed to have been 
lurking about previousiy, for from my 


Saving seen the fantastic hood and calico 
sip fit by twice or thrice before she 
fieally settied at the threshold. She was 
a genuine Cinderella in air pi attire, but 
$0 iutent upon her errand, 80 frowningly 
anxious os to brew, so determined 
® t9 mouth und chin that. after 
+ She might have been her own god- 
mother, bent on working metaniorphoses 
without a wand. <As the crowd came 
thronging out she scanned the various 
faces passing her wistfully and eagerly, 
but ; apparentiv unsatisfied with her inspec- 
tion. She lifted her hands several times 
and reseched tt ina futile attempt to de- 
fain cnocr try WiG, unaware of her pres- 
ence. rudery jostled her, but they did not 
fea] so i Heht ateuch in tre re augh pressing 
around ines they were tired and hungry, 
lad to escape the hard day's thrall, and so- 
Sid through her fingers, 
pein ith jeft they mingled swiftly and in- 
Iv with other foot passengers who 
were homeward bound. and, until I cane 
wo the stairs, she dad not cleaned a. 
Single word nor glance, ft was certainly 


‘SAY invention to get by 2 I decently could 
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! the emibarrassment of dismissal. 
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do so; I had had my own troubles to eae 
that day, and I could not forget the old 
woman with streaming eyes lifted to 
heaven fervently thanking God that she 
had at last procured work. She was so 
feeble, poor soul! that one of the. hands 
carried her bundle down the narrow stairs 
for her, and said pityingly as she followed 
him, ‘You're all right now, mother!” and 
She laughed as cheerily as if she had found 
a treasure in the wretched stuff she was 
going to strain her sight and waste her 
strength over. It fretted me to remember 
her, and Iwas resolved to get by the sor- 
rowlul, tattered child if I possibly could, 
for iny cup was running over and the taste 
of it was bitter. “Destitute old age! What 
could be worse than that?’ I had said to 
myself, not Knowing that the answer was 
waiting for me beside the door. 

It had been a dark, drizzling morning 
with a sullen sky, but when my foot 
touched the last step and while the little 
creature below steod staring disappoint- 
edly down the street, the setting sun sud- 
denly pierced the watery clouds and struck 
in brilliant rays along the wet sidewalk, 
burnishing and glorifying-everything upon 
which they fell, from the mud_ puddle left 
by the rain tothe white spire of Christ 
church, They shone upon the slender 
child and teautified her also, changing the 
very texture of her mean clothing and the 
expression of her face. The sternness of 
the mouth, the meditative lines upon her 
forehead, were softened and smoothed into 
u semblance of patience pathetic enough 
in one so young. Her flimsy dress of pink 
cotton, rustling in the bleak breeze sweep- 
ing from the river on the east, grew lu- 
minous in the rosy light, and outlining her 
limbs proved how few garments she had 
beneath it, and this was March weather. 
: The wavy locks of her neglected, curly 
hair were lifted from her eyes in a halo of 
bright gold. The change in her was so 
striking and so unexpected, it appealed so 
strongly to the imagination, that it made 
me pause for a second—no longer than 
that—to look at her. If among the failen 
angels there were any whose years, reck- 


oned by earth’s calendar, were few as hers, 


she might have been a poor lost seraph 
babe, with drabbled wings, who had flut- 
tered to rest upon the dirty step at the fac- 
tory dvor; and, but for this foolish fancy, I 
might have slid by her unobserved; but it 
was not to be; Iwas too late by half a 
second. She had not noticed me at first, 
the yellow splendor blinding her so sud- 
denly, but she wheeled about, looked up at 


i me, and stretched out a desperate hand to 


hold me. This was no seraph-child; far 
from it; she was « mere daughter of the 
gutter in her rags and proper guise, and at 
the touch of her elfin claw upon my arm I 


waited, with an inward groan, to hear 


what her question or request. might be. 

“Say,” she exclaimed with a glance of 
shy and yet daring eagerness, ‘‘Oh, say!” 
In her breathless haste she was unable to 
find any other words than those, her chief 
business being to detain me. 

‘Well, Cinderella, say on,” I replied 
gravely. “Do you want a model?’ she 
asked, nodding toward the door behind me, 
She lifted her brows most expressively and 
fixed her dark eyes on mine. 

“Do £ want a model?’ I repeated in 
feigned surprise. Anxious as I was to get 
rid of her I could not bear to say bluntly 
“No,” at least, not with that suppliant 
glance forecasting my answer, so I weakly 
temporized. 

“Not you, of course,” she answered, ‘‘but 
them in there; Pfaelzer's, I mean,” very 
elaborately explaining. 

Nothing in the whole range of child 
labor that she could have picked out suited 
her so badly as the occupation of model. 
Such little ones must be stout, well 
developed, passably clad, and_ besides, 
they had enough hired already; that I 
knew. She was ill-fed, ill-dressed; 
contour of her face was too sharply oval, her 
figure too angular to display to advantage 
the coats, cioaks and costumes happier 
children were to wear. Her case was 
hopeless from the start, and yet, coward 
like, I could not give her a repulse and be 
done with it; it seemed almost brutal not 
to soften the blow; therefore, I kept up the 
pretense of not understanding. 

“A model of what, pray, was it vour 
inodest ambition to be?’ I asked lightly; 
but she took me to task at once, crying re- 
proachfully, *“You know, you know very 
well!” and drew herself up frowning as if 
she were teacher and I the stupid scholar 
who would not say a very plain lesson. It 
might have amused me under other cir- 
cumstances, the innocent assumption of 
waiting dignity, this determination not to 
be trifled with, in a person hardly as high 
as my waist, but I was very desirous in- 
deed of ending the matter, and _ still re- 
luctant to say ‘‘no,” the earnest eyes 
searching mine, and the little claw, blue 
with cold, just dropping from my arm, so 
I moved on a pace or two, remarking: 

“You gypsy! you ought to be at school 
or at play, not at work. Seems to me you 
are aspiring rather early to become ‘the 
glass of fashion and the mold of form,’ 
don’t vou think so?” 

1 did not. suppose she would comprehend 
all [said, still I hoped she might, with a 
child’s keen intuition, infer my disapproval, 
and run away abashed at the tone, if not 
exactiv at the words, thus relieving me of 
She had 
no such intention, and it became evident 
she understood nuy meaning perfectly. 

“I'm done school,” she returned quickly, 
“and [ve got ne time to play. They did 
want medels here yesterday, from two to 
fourteen years old, and I’m almost ten. I 
saw the card mysclf on this very spot,” 


vlace atthe head of the stairs Lremembered | PonGnE Vie 2ee Ubon mene yaene 


had swung the day before. 

“Then why dida't you drop in yesterday 
if you were in the neighborhood?” 

For the first time her manner became 
childishly confused; she glanced shyly up at 
me, blushing furiously, then looked askauce, 
with an air of intense mortification, at her 
feet, and stammeringly replied: 

“J would have come—but—but—I hadn't 
my shoes on.” 

“And why,” said I severcly, ‘do you run 
abcut the streets without your shoes? It is 
not for want of them, for you have a pair 


The inypulse of self-defense shot from her 
large eves and indignautly tore the droop- 
ing lids apart. I was afraid she would be- 
gin to cry, they sparkled so saltily; but if 
her tears distilled it was inwardly, and she 
swallowed them in’ an audible gulp and 


| answered: 
Varting to the j 


“My little sister, she goes to school yet, 


l and she can’t go barefooted; they wouldn't 


let her in if she did; so she wore mine,” 


i with another shamed Iook and burning 


cheeks. ; 
“Oh, Isee, she ran off with them and 


left you msabane was that the way of it?” 


the | 


hastening 7 repair Mie the injustice I had 
done her. 

“I let her wear them,” she answered 
with proud emphasis; “I told her to take 
them; I didn’t know I would ueed them 
mnvself.” 

We were walking slowly away from the 
factory, talking as we went, and I intended 
to bid her “good bye” at the corner and 
tell her to run home before it grew dark. 
She was so very smal] as she trotted beside 
me that the desire to address her as & mere 
baby in age was irresistibie; and I said 
gayly, pitying her from the bottom of my 
heart, “You and your little sister remind 
me of three funny sisters I used to read 
about when I went to school. They had 
but one eye and one tooth between them— 
pe hat: do you think of sucha state of af- 

airs?” 

She was stillso childish that she laughed, 
and the cloud lifted for a second from her 
brow. She was so long past her childhood 
that the cloud descended again, darker 
than before, in the recollection of her old 
corroding cares, and she made me this re- 
markable rejoiuder: 

“If they had only one mouth to feed 
when there was three of them, that was a 
big saving of victuals.” 

“But my dear Cinderella,” I remonstrat- 
ed, “don’t you know that the one mouth 
really must have had three appetites?” 

She stopped then and there, looking up 
at me with such an expression of diszust, 
weariness and trouble as I never before 
saw in so young 2 face (and the children at 
Pfaelzer’s, with whose expression I was 
familiar, were all prematurely worried and 
prematurely wise), then answered curtly: 

“Seems to me if the one mouth with 
three appetites had only one throat to it, 


: somebody ‘d better have cut it at once and 


been done with it. It is bad enough,” she 
cried, breaking out without warming into 
anger and rebuke, “it is bad enough as it 
18, “without ? magining it any worse!” 
Seventy years ago my old woman of the 
morning had been a happy child. She 
told me so herself.. ‘I was raised in the 
country, my dear, an’ never knowed a 
care while my father an’ mother lived.” 
She had had her “lamb’s days” in clover 
fields; her remembrances of daisy wreaths 
and apple blossoms; of ‘full and plenty;” 
but here was something more dreadful 
than gray-haired misfortune. The child 
in the dull twilight—for the sunshine had 
faded almost as quickly as it came—spurn- 
ing resentfully my playful fancies and 
crushing my fairy love beneath the hard, 
unlovely knowledge that death is pre- 
ferable to life. If it had been my business 
to hold up to an enlightened and Christian 
community ‘a model” of innocent child- 
hood with the despair of a world-old sorrow 
shining in its eves, straightening the curve 
of its baby lips, contracting its brow, 
blighting all that was sweet and good in 
its tender heart, I might have closed a 
bargain with her then and there. We were 


| almost in the shadow of the church whose 


divine head once “took a little child and 
set him in the midst,” but that was so long 
ago that this child might have been born in 
the heart of Africa for any gracious word 
or care she—not a stone’s throw from the 
altar—had ever received from its ministers 
or its people. Meanwhile, what should I 
do with her but dismiss her to the gather- 
ing night and to her fate? 

“Yes, it is bad enough; that’s a fact,” I 


assented; “but talking of appetites reminds ! 
me that I’m as hungry asthe bear—or was 


it a wolf?—that ate Red Riding Hood. Not 
that there’d be much picking on you if I 
should fall to eating you, but I do want my 
supper. You want yours, too, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I want it,” she said in a tone most 
sivnificant of the difference between desire 
and fulfillment, “and guess Ican keep on 
wanting it. Do you think they would take 
me to-morrow for a model?” 

She waived Red Riding Hood, the bear 
and the wolf with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a contemptuous drawing down of her 
lips, returning to her purpose with inex- 
pressible earnestness of tone and manner. 
Here was the corner, and here I must send 
her off, the quicker the better, for she 


clung like a nettle to the thing she had in’ 


mind. If, however, my own meal that 
night was to have salt or savor, I must 
believe that she was not thoroughly truth- 
ful about hers. To satisfy myself, I said, 
incredulously: 

“Honor bright, gvpsy, do you mean to 
tell me that if you run right straight home 
to your mother, she won't give you your 
supper?” 

“The idea!” she ejaculated, disdainfully, 
of course she would if she had it!” A 
whole flood of bitter remembrance seemed 
to overwhelm her at the mention of home, 
and she uttered a cry that startled me. 
Not that it was so loud or so shrill, but 
that it was the concentration of despair. 

“Qh, to think,” she mourned, ‘“‘if I could 
only have came yesterday you would have 
took me, and now it is too late!” 

Not a word did she say of the generous 
sacrifice of her shoes to the little sister; 
she was face to face with the irrevocable, 
and the puny soul wrung her fingers and 
shook her head like an old crone; she 
turned away from me, but her tears spring- 
ing irrepressibly to her eyes and childishly 
overflowing, she flung them off with angry 
vehemence, as if she scorned them, and 
said with amazing energy and a stamp of 
her foot, “Cry, you fool, cry till you die! 
Will that help your mother?’ and then 
rushed away as if she had, wings. 

How was I to eator sleep, thinking of 
the little figure tragically flinging the salt 
drops from her finger tips, and berating 
aloud the weakness to which they were 
owing? It was impossible to leave her so; 
she was running riverward, too, as I 
thought with a shiver, the woman in her 
tuunting the child, and the child fighting a 
mau’s battle. Right or wrong, I dashed 
alter her, laid hold of her, and after a few 
words more we walked off in the darkness, 
hand in hand. 

IfI pick up grain of corn from this 
mill of the gods that grinds so slowly, in- 
dividualize it, separate it from its fellow 
grains so effectually that it may never re- 
turn to them again, and then write its 
story, could it be, after all, so very differ- 
ent fron: the countless grains that are 
crushed to death between the upper and 
the nether mill stone? The home history 
of my waif was too commonplace to bear 
repetition; there are thousands like it with 
no more romance or sentiment environing 
them thar there is about a handful of grain 
ilung into the hopper. <A dead father, 
‘killed dead,” the child declared, by a 
something her faulty pronunciation § set 
forth as ‘‘an alleywaiter”—a cross between 
an elevator and an alligator—leaving me 
free to choose; a sickly mother, whose life 
spring seemed to have been broken by her 


troubles; a newsboy brother: a baby. of 


‘SATURDAY, 


course:-the little sister and the energetic 
child herself rendered desperate by her 
terror of the drunken tailor, in whose attic 
they all’ lived, and who threatened every 
rent day to spit. them like blackbirds upon 
his long shears if the money were 
not promptly forthcoming. There was 
no use of argument; ordinary as 
these conditions were, and as I knew 
them to be, to the brave-hearted child who 
hud them to master they were mountains 
oi difficulty which she must level by the 
labor of her hands. I cast about, and see- 
ing no other way than that, set to work to 


-obtain for her a foothold in the factory. 


With inward qualms and outward checr- 
fulness I did what must first be done—pro- 
cured a decent garment or two and a pair 
of shoes, carried them to her one evening, 
and, untying the bundle, expected radiant- 
eyed thanks ai sight of the pretty plaid 
skirt and neat jacket it contained. All 
children love to be ‘‘dressed up,” and 
naturally I supposed she would; but here 
was a character full of incomprehensible 
hitche-. She could not hide her dissatis- 
faction’ she begged to be allowed to wear 
her “own things,” and wept bitterly when 
assurec that she could not come to the 
factory 2t all unless she wore the clothes 
provided for her. It was in vain her 
mother weakly cried, “Shame on you!” 
and quite in vain that I coaxed her into 
trying them on. She touched them as if 
they were toads, nor had I the remotest 
idea of what was in her mind until she 
followed me down the twisted stairs and 
whispered, in such an agony of wounded 
pride and shame as certainly amazed me, 
“‘Don’t tell the other children, will you?” 
I read her no lecture, made no remon- 
strance; ner quivering mouth, her’ red 
eyes and stained cheeks bore their testi- 
mony to the struggle she had undergone, 
and it was not my part to add one straw’s 
weight to Hier burden. I told her that hot 
irons should not draw the secret from me, 
and bade her be ready bright and early on 
the morrow. 

When I took her hand in mine and went 
with her to Pharaoh Pfaelzer, the senior 
partner, he had his joke, to be sure, that 
I, of all the rest, should come to him for 
such a favor.” 

“IT thou,ht you were down on child labor, 
down on the whole system, root and 
branch,” said he, witha laugh, ‘and here 
you come to me with a scarecrow ike 
that!” 

“So Lam ‘down’ on it, and ‘down’ on my- 
self worse for countenancing it, but ‘needs 
must when the devil drives.’ I met this 
child in the open street; there appears to 
be laid upon her the fatal necessity of 
jabor. She is not yet ten years old, but she 
talked so frankly of suicide—under certain 
circumstances—and the river was so close 
by that of two evils I could but choose the 
least, and brought her to you.” 

“Ts it possible?” said he, scrutinizing her 
as she stood ata short distance. ‘Well, 
take her around the factory; begin at the 
fifth story and see if you can find a corner 
for her. But stop a bit,” he said suddenly, 
“are you sure she’s not a thief?” 

I placed my hand upon her shoulder, and 
answered: 

“If she’s not an honest girl, you may 
send me to jail for her; and if she does not 
do her work faithfully, you may order me 
out to instant e<ecution.” 

“AIL right," dye, returned, emphaiié lise 
“We shall see what We shail see!” 

We began at the beginning, she and JI; 
that is, we ascended to the rooms below 
the roof, where the little pressers, the little 
lace workers, the little rufflers, were. The 
foreman was savagely gruff, but most of 
his savagery was assumed for disciplinary 
purposes, and he declared that one more 
child in his department would cause him 
to ‘go crazy and brain the whole raft of 
them,” and he strode away, railing with 
great volubility at the laziness, carelessness 
and loitering with which he taxed his 
young subjects. 

“Why!” said I to a patient-faced child in 
a neok who looked up at me, ‘“‘don’t you 
get tired of that man’s scolding?” . 

“We only hear it when he stops,’ she 
answered naively, and dropped her eyes 
again over her work. To be just to him, 
he never dreamed of touching them, of 
striking them, or really injuring them; he 
simply drove them from sunrise to sunset, 
and his business must have been as irk- 
some to him as to them, but he had not 
originated it and he also was subject to the 
proverb I had quoted to Mr. Pfaelzer in the 
office. It was the same wherever we went, 
the child and myself; they wanted no more 
embroidery cutters, nor makers of bows, 
nor button sewers, nor errand girls; there 
was but a ghost of a chance among the 
models; ‘‘Number Nineteen” was absent, 
had been absent for a week; ‘the stranger 


might fill that chink fur a while till some- | 


thing else presented itself,” or ‘Number 
Nineteen” returned, and there I left her, 
with her fingers trembling, her cheeks 
scarlet with hope and. fear and excite- 
ment, her heart beating loud and fast, but 
her head erect and her shoulders straight, 
as she fancied a model’s should be. I kept 
my eyes upon her for some days after, 
fearing she might lose even that slight 
coign of vantage, when I was told that the 
child whose place she was holding had 
died, and so the peg on the wall, the num- 
ber on the pay roll, the dark little seat in 
the corner and the dollar and a half per 
week belonged of right to Cinderella, and 
T left her to plod her way alone. I heard 
of her fitfully as doing ‘‘pretty well,” and 
sometimes ‘very well,” but no com- 
plaint ever reached ame until one 
morning in the fall, when Mr. Pfaelzer 
himself sent for me, for **Number Nine- 
teen,” alas! had fallen into disgrace. Woe- 
begone enough she stood before him, shak- 
ing like an aspen. 

‘*You'll have to go to jaii first,” said he to 
me, “and then have your head cut off after- 
ward. This girl not only lags and plays, 
but takes what does not belong toher. See 
here! I caught her in the very act, fooling 
away her time with these.” ie held a cast- 
off pasteboard box in his hand, and it was 
full of bits of gilded papers and bright 
tickets off the goods, and colored bands 
with tinsel threads in them, such as lay in 
the litter upon the workroom floors. Their 
gaudy show had proved too mucli for her; 
she had garnered them up in the corner 
and stolen away at intervals to feast her 
childish eyes upon their—to her—wonder- 
ful splendor. He told her it was stealing 
to take them, and loafing to look at them, 
and when she was half frantic with terror 
and remorse and misery, she begged that 
he would send for me, and, being there, 
what could Ido but press the little hand 
that clung to mine and say sorrowfully, 
“Oh, Number Nineteen, Number Nine- 
teen! Why weren’t you good?” If Thad 
blurted out what I thought in my indigna- 


———e 


t TORY end this one. 
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tion he might very justly have wondered 
at me, if he did nothing worse than that. 
How was the business of the country to go 
on if the children might shirk and play 
when they pleased? It ccuid not goon; 
he was not a brute nora slave driver, but 
he had told me hundreds of times that ! 
there was ‘‘no sentiment in business,” and | 
I could not contradict him, having both 
logic and the facts against me. I made 
peace then between ‘‘Number Nineteen” 
and him for that time, renewed my re- 
sponsibilities, and after hearing him quote 
to her for her edification the lines: 

‘In Ged’s pure cye itisa sin 

To take a penny or a piu,” 
while he threw her treasures in the fire,: 
we went back tu work, both of us. But 
her face haunted me, it was so peaked and 
thin, and the danger of expulsion over, 
she seemed to turn so deadly white, s0 
lancuid and faint. “Tl walk home with 
her to-n ight, * thought I, “and have a talk 
with her;” but long} before it was night they 
summoned me again. *“‘Number Nineteen” 
was missing—had been missing for an 
hour or more. When last seen she was 
softly erying among the packing boxes at 
the back end of the room below that in 
which her duties lay. Her hat and coat 
were on their peg, but she was gone, as if 
the earth had opened and swallowed her, 
and though the children ran hither and 
thither, called and = rang, 


her. 
“Didn't you say she talked queer talk 
for a child?’ said Mr. Pfaelzer, an ashy hue 


overspreading his swarthy cheek. ‘You 


don’t think it possible that she——”” 

Ishook my head and shut my teeth tight 
together; for too many things were possible 
in this world for that to be ‘impossible, and 
just now it was better to say too little than 
too much. I went to the child, ‘*Number 
Seven,” who had seen her Jast, and my 
questioning brought out a curious and 
state of affairs. “May be she’s 
dead,” said she, ‘because she was so hun- 
gry. Yes, ‘deed ‘an’ donble, I seen her my 
own self eating the crusts and scraps what 
the other girls throwed into the waste box. 
She had no dinner this lony, long time, 
and I did want her to have part of mine, 
but she got mad, and wouldn't even touch 
it nor look at it, so she wouldn't. She 
never knowed I seen her eating scraps, but 
I watched her, so I did, and I seen her tuck 
them'in her pocket. Her mother is sick in 
bed, I Anow she is, because ‘Number Nine- 
teen’ told me so, an’ that’s why she never ! 
brung any dinner.” 

Would it have been a very great wonder 
if she had in her weakness, and shame, j 
and trouble, thought of the river in that 
dusky hour before the bell rung? I went 
straight down the narrow lane between 
the packing boxes, intending to go out the 
back door and down the dar k alley, 
probably had gone. In my haste my foot 
stumbled. I reached out a hand to save 
myself, and it pushed aside an empty case, 
which stood close to another which was 
not empty, thank God! for within it, her 
head upon the shavings and old paper it 
contained, lay ‘‘Number Nineteen” where 
she had crawled in her exhaustion and dis- 
grace, and she was fast asleep. 


pitifal 


as she 


| 
she never 
answered, nor could they find a trace of 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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“And they all lived happy ever after”— 
so a story should end, but whoever likes | 
according as they a 


‘gentle, “or patiiul, or evnieal, or just. 


myself do not know how it wili ever end, 


for “Number Nineteen” still plods upon her 
thorny road. I saw her only yesterday. 
C. L. ECKED. ° 
Australin Wants It. 
Adelaide (Australia) Our Commonwealth 
A property tax, which is now finding so 
much favor in certain quarters, is a miserable 
expedient by which those who should pay the 
greatest share of tuxes to the state may 
escape; it is not in the true sense of the word 
a direct formof taxation. The persons upon 
whoin it is levied will not pay it. For in- 
stance, lf a tax 18 imposed on a merchant’s 
goods, he will certainly charge an enhanced 
price for them. If a man own anumber of 
houses lie will charge an increased rent, so 
the tax will fall on the occupier. It will be 
the greatest deterrent to improvement; 
people are not likely to improve their prop- 
erty, thereby giving employment to the 
workers, if they are to be heavily fined for it. 
And the industrial classes will be much worse 
off than they are at the present time. 
The only just and equitable tax that can be 
imposed is upon the unimproved value of 
land. The land in every country, no matter 
how it may have been disposed of, belongs to 
the whole ‘of the community. It is the only 
means by which people can aPC and from 
which the necessaries of life are drawn, and 
unless men have free aceess to the soil they 
are denied the right to live. By imposing a 
tax on land it embraces everything else, as it 
is the fountain from which everything in the 
shape of wealth is drawn. It cannet possibly 
be evaded, nor can it be shifted on to the 
shoulders of anyone else. The land cannot be 
hidden, and its value can be easily asecr- 
tained. The notion that pervades: the minds 
of some people that the occupier of land will 
be taxed in proportion te the improvements 
he places upon the Jand is ridiculous... The 
assessment is not based upon the value of 
every particular block, but upon its situation 
and accessibility. 1f a farmer, by dint: of 
hard Jabor and the expenditure of capital, ime 
proves his Jand by draining or irrigation cr 
any other means, he will pay no mere taxes 
than those in the immediate vicinity w he 
choose to let their land fie idle. 
Ganuan Is Thinking. 
Hamillton, Ont., Evening Mail 
The reason that people who have tis depend 
upon their labor fur their bread are not so 
hard put in Canada asin Trelind-is not that 
the Canadian land. laws.are ‘more favorable 
to ihe workers than the Irish lund laws, but 
beeause there are fewer people to the square 
mile in Caneda than in Ireland: That is oe. 
difference which only requires time for its re- 
moval, Canadians are multiplying in yeo- 
metrical progression by natural increase, and 
they wre inviting immigrants to settle among 
them. In course cf time there will be urgent 
competition for land in Canada Even now 
the prices and rents of agricultural land ure 
so high that many farmer's’ sons hie away to 
the cities or emigrate to the United States in 
search of the means of liveuhood. The Cana- | 
dian land laws enable capitalists to hold town. 
and country jand idle for speculation, just as 
the Irish land iuws permit the hoiding of 
wide tracts for parks and game presérves. 
The same remedy which would solve the 
land question in Ireland would solve the iand. 
question in Canada. The abolition of all 
taxes on goods, houses and improvements 
would make every aollur carned hiy more 
of the comforts of life in either country, and 
the taking of the land rent by the state asa 
tax for public purpuses would make it un-. 
profitable for landlords in either ecuntry to 
keep land out of cultivation for purposes of 
speculation or of pleasure. 


A Wonderfal Machine ana Offer. 
To introduce them, we will give away 1,000 Self-oper- 
ate Wa pcera Machines. No igber or washboard. The. 
st in the world. you want one, w te pow to THE 
NATIONAL CO. 3 Doy St. Nx. 
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A TALK WITH MY NEIGHBOR. 
Faraway Moses Tcils Hts Fricud AN About 
It—The Right Sort of Religion. ; 

So you think an old splint broom maker ikea — 
me oughtn't to have anything to say about 
seciat und political affeirs, do you, Miket 
You've got ons of your particular feelings on, 
have you? Think we cucht to just sit dow? 
and grumbie-about the bard times, without 
stating owr grievances in the papers! I don't 
get my shirt starched ia that. style, and. when. 
I get an idea in my head I generaily dig it 

out and ask the public whether they cap see 
any sense init. Ihave just as much right to 
point out the evils of an unjust system as any | 
other man. There is aclass of people—and 
you are one of them—wno think there are no™ 
great iruths uttered, unless some great gen<- | 
eral or ex-president, or a venerable-headed. 
judge gives birth to them. Don’t I stand just 
as good a chance to wobble into a little wis- 
dom here in the backwoods as.some fellow 
who gets shaved by a professional barber and 
drinks old wine? 

Such men as these have been doing the 
thinking for usata fat salary long enough 
and what have we come tof The thinkers. 
have enriched themselves, and we poor fel- 
lows who have laid our thinking apparatug 
up in the garret and depended on our muscles, _ 
are coming out at the contracted nozzle of the 
public horn. 

The man who knows all about theology of 
medicine or astronomy perhaps can’t. run a 
government any better than a man who cay 
pick out x good broomstick or lay the cornet 
stone of a four-story house. 

I don’t pretend to know anything about 
Medicine, and it makes no difference to me if 
a man’s entrails are forty feet long and the 
dector’s physic at the rate of five cents an 
inch. I never figure this up to see how much 
it will cost to cure a bilious attack, because: 
I know the doctor will get there with his bill, 
let the world wag as she will. 

But the distress in this country, which na 
doctor can cure, and no minister can amelior- 
ate, and no statesman bothers his pate about, 
is a subject on which we should all spend: a 
few thoughts. 

These great men on whom you place your 
reliance don’t belong to the distressed crowd, 
Yon have employed them to think for you, 
but they seldom think about you. Ob, yes, 
they are thinking for you, but their thoughts 
are all about themselves. The present-sys- 
tem hasn’t snatched the clothing from their 
backs or the roof from their family, and they . 
can still go to bed and thank: God they are. 
not like other men. 

if you are not going to use four own ‘brains; 
Mike, you may as well put them up in tinfoil 
and save them fora Christmas gift for your 
grandchildren. 

“What good wiil thinking do,” d:d you say? | 
Why, it will teach you how to vote and who’ 
to vote for. Your vote is the essential little: 
thing that will help solve the great problem. 
We're not going to take this country across 
our knee and fan the foundation with blood 
and thunder, and haveagrand jubilee of wine. 
and plunder. That’s bad enough for unthink- 
ing men to do. 

That would be about like cutting a heathen’s ; 
head off to teach him Christianity. (This has. 
often been done, but the poor heathen is sel- 
_dom benefited by this vigorous treatment.) 

This new theory will not look so doubtful 
after it has come into practice. Nobody 1s: - 
going to be robbed. Man’s greed will merely - 


be bridled, and the weak will be protected — if 


‘by the strong arm of a sensible government. 

Any man that doesn’t want the whole earth 
will be pleased with the situation after every- 
thing is adjusted, and happy homes spring up 
where now is povercy and crime. 


Do you remember when you and I used to go oY 


in swimming in Bladgot’s. mill pond, an 
would always hesitate about jumping into th 
“water, till one would give the other a pus 
and he would go in swearing and come u 
laughing? Thit’s about the way this thing 
will work. Of course, there are some who 
hate to.see the poor get a share of God’s 
blessings, but their number is not near so grea. 
as one would imagine at first glance. 


among the rich, as well as among the poor, 


of existence like steam from a roasted po-- 
tato. 
reluted as cucumbers and cholera morbus— 
not half, Mike, by a durned sizht. 

You think because I spring from an inferior; 
family and wear trousers with patches on the 
rear, like precincts of a 
no right to condemn. a system upheld by my. 
financial superiors. You like to applaud the. 
man with the high hat and fancy watchchaing 
to drink whisky from a fancy bottle; kiss the 
girl in a silk dress, and vote for the man who, 
counts his wealth by the millions. 
There is nobody good or great in your eye : 
unless he is surrounded with the glitter of | 
wealth and pomp and is satistied with the un-. 
just system which gives him a royalty in a 


You want to look at the world from a differ- 
ent standpoint. my smiling pilgrim. “You 
want to get inside of a man’s clothes when: 
you are searching for principle, or you will 
wake up some fine morning and. find yourself 
deceived, and discover that life is a long-and= 
go-hungry season for the men who toil. 


the rich and poor, and I sort of believe it. I 


brand, seme of the genuine God-is-no-respecter- 
of-persons religion, sown broadcast. over the 


tion for the selfish pleasure of lording it over - 
the poor. Some of the religion we have now: 
hardly fitsinen for this life, and I doubt it~ 


in the sweet by and by. I feel almost certain 
that they will be a gigantic feture in. the Ory 
namental line. 
Whenever Christianity steps in and takes. _ 
the poor man by the hand, and stands bee 
tween him and the greed of those who have. 
gobbled up all the loaves and. fishes, then 
skepticisin will have nothing to. feed. on and 
rebyion will be establishert In. its original « 
purity. : 


battle of life on equal footing: with the mx 
humble toiler is a coward at heart and | 
glutton. by nature, and his religion only in 
cludes himself and family. 
Is it possible, Mike, 


Does greed blind our eyes so that we cannot 
see the hardships of the struggling poor, an 
only death loosen our erusp on our hoard 
treasures? 
If this is the case, “Mike, ‘LT believe it wou 
have been money in cur pockets net to -ha 
“been bern at all, If this is all man amount 
to it seems like a waste of raw material, an 
I believe nature could make more in raisin 
es for EaeCe foreign inarket. 

FaRay rAY Moses 


Dakota Shoutd Not Comptain: 


Mernicourt, Dak. — Congress has ade — 
-jJourned and once more Dakota has: failed te 
reeeive justice at the hands of our nation’s — 
lawmakers. A disfranchised. pecple,. balf a 
million strong, plead for statehood—and mu 
continue pleading. .The republicans will. ad: 
rit Dakota to stutehood ontv as two. stat 
beats it is. republican: ‘the democrats wil 
not admit it us one for the same reason. The 
exigencies of party are greater than. th 
rights of citizenship nowadays. But the 
Dakota should not complain. Congress h 
yranted two of the great railway corpor 


‘tions additional privileges within the ter 


tory; and of course railway corporations ar 3 
of more importance than the people 
BasLay A. Guase 


I tell you, Mike, if there was less ignorance. i : 
brute force and swinish greed would ooze out Lb - 


Brains and money are not half as near, . . 


county map, I haye . 


land supposed to be free and equal to all. _ 


Some of our good men say that Christiane 
ity is the only remedy forthe strife between =. 


believe that if we hud some of the good old 2 


land, people would not risk their souls’ salva-- 


very much whether they will make ornaments 


The. man who is. not willing to: fight. the a 


that men can find nee 
nothing higher and nvubler in-this world thag a 
to work and strive and grab for weulthl . - 
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me 


and will not be able to help me. 


cerying evil of the trade. 


‘which cotton must be found. 


-amcat, but I know I can. 


me over £2 ($10) a year. 


boots any other way. 


_tirely without: money or work. 
worked at four trades, all sewing, but can 


WOMEN IN ENGLAND GET THROUGH 
| LIFE. 


fal fer the feerkheuse—Rent Must 
Paid First of All-Twe Dellars a Week 
fer Sixteen Hours a Day—“ Meat I De Net 
Taste for Weeks.” 
Correspondence New York Herd. 
The wretched pay of the London female 
vorkers and the crowds of vicious women 
who throng the London streets every evening 
are closely related as to cause and effect. 
Any one inclined to impute the vice to 
matural viciousness can in half a day’s in- 
ry among necdle workers easily convince 


A more hopeless, helplessly wretched life 
anthat led by an honest London needle 
manis hard to imagine. Tic only cause 
er wonder is that anv woman wili stand such 
life while she has it in her power to get even 
few months’ indecent comfort. 

In describing the lives of these needle work- 
ers I have chosen with some care typical cases 
from all of the branches—fur sewers, book- 
binders, dressmakers, upheolsteresses, shirt- 
makers and tailoresses. With scarcely an 
exception the cases are taken from among 
workers in Oxford and Regent street shops, 
weli known to all American visitors. 

As a good type of the best style of living 
which can be expected by a London shirt and 
collar maker living entirely by her own labor 
take C. O. of Stanhope street, Regent’s park. 
She is a widow, fiftv-three vears old, and has 
never been a week out of work for thirty- 
three years. She is so good a workwoman 
that she has scarcely chauged her shop for 
wenty-three vears: She said: “I am very 


ae fe; Bet Ect. steady Work, 5 hve slone:, half-past 8 a. m. t6 8 p. m., with considerable 


iu this little hall bedroom, for which I- pay 

three shillings (seventy-five cents) a week. 
-*¥ have never earned more than fifteen 
Shillings (€3.75) a week. This is just enough to 


support me, and I can save nothing. I donot 


bother about the details of my spendings. I 
would go out of my mind if I tried to plan 
ahead. 

8 breakfast at half past Ton bread, butter 
andtea. J have never had anything else for 
breakfast. If I had I could not have brought 
ap my children. I have a twenty-minute 
walk to my work, which begins at half-past 
@ Dhave never eaten lunch in my life. Din- 
ner is from 12 to half-past 12. In my shop 
there are about thirty women. 
3d. ( cents) to a woman, who buys meat and 
vegetables for al]. The janitress of the build- 
ing does the cooking. In other shops they 
have to pay as much as sixpence (12 cents) 
each for dinner, but in our shop we are more 
like friends) We have all worked there for 
eleven years together. 

.“Jeais frum 3to half-past 3. and consists 
pf. bread and tea. I stop work at 7. My 
supper is of bread and butter, with tea or 

ffee. Inever have more than one hot meal 
aday. Working women can't afford more, 
you know. 

“When my work is done I must go tothe 


move arms and legs. My sons have families 
The pros- 
pect of dying in the peorhouse does not 


trouble me. It's very good that there is a | 


place for poor people to go when they are 


past work. I wasn't quite so well satisticd 
awwith the prospect when I first thought of it. 


T used to have many a bitter ery by my bed- 
side about it: but Iam quite reconciled now.” 


-' From a member of the Shirt and Collar 


gakers’ socicty 1 get the following facts: 

-. “Poor pay rather than lack of work is the 
Pay is by the piece 
generally, and ranges from 12s. to 15s. (83 to 
$5.75) per weck in the west end. Shirts are 
made in the east end for 2d. (4cents) each, from 
Six shirts make 


a long day's work. Button holes (in shirts 


and collars) are made at from 1d. 2 cents) to 


4d. (8cents)a dozen. The average carnings 


are ts. per week for from twelve to sixteen 


hours a day.” 


any informant not one has saved anything. 
Among the fur sewers I found great misery. 


E. 5S. of Buckland street, Hoxton, and her sis- | 


ter, a girl of sixtecn, will serve as samples. 
E.S.is a widow, twenty-nine years old. of 
thoroughly good character and a hard, steady 
worker. She lives in an eight by twelve foot 
back bedroom. This is her workroom, kitchen 
and living room. For it she pays3s. (75 cents) 


“aweek. The furniture is scant and shabby. 
Fur clippings fill the room. 


E.8. said: “I have worked at my trade 
since I was eleven years old, and have dune 
all kinds of fur sewing. We vet six months’ 
work in summer, but in winter, from lord 


“mayor's dav on, there is almost no work. M y 


highest wages during the past vear were 8s. 

€2)a week. My average carnings would be 
Ss. per week. Formerly trade was very good. 
fused to think nothing of earning as much 
as 12s. to lis. (83 to £2.50) a week. When I 
earned 10s. a week I could save for the dull 
seuson. 


“My breakfast. lunch, tea and supper are of | 


bread and tea only. For dinner I get a half 
penny picee of tish. Meat Ido nut taste for 
weeks.. People say you can't live without 
A penny’s worth of 
potatoes make a nice change from bread 
when I can afford it. Rent must be paid first 


: of all. Of course, if I get any money I think 


of my rent first of ail, as I can’t live on the 
streets. My food has cost ine as low as Is. Gd. 
@5 cents) a week. I don’t know how I lived 
on this, but J did. My clothing never costs 
I paid 16s. for the 
stuff in this dress and 6s. 6d. to my sister for 


making it. I paid her 1s. per week until I 


made up the ts. 6d. [I have worn this dress 
fer two years. It’s the only one I have. 


I pay 6s. 6d. (81.30) a pair for boots. There is 


-@ place where they Ict you have the boots for 
_@ shilling down and a shilling a week afcer- 
ward. That is, of course, when they know 
you. Hundreds of women buy their boots in 
‘this way. I don't know how I could ever get 
I never could save 6s. 
“JT don’t know how I shall live this winter. 


ZTnever have starved to death yet. Perhaps 


ishan't this winter, but [have never had so 
dittle work and such bad pay. I walk and 
walk, but. nobody wants a hand.” 

The sister, a pretty girl of sixteen, is en- 


ow find no work of any kind. 


M. K., of the Minories, is a good instance of 


a “city” sewing woman. She is unmarried, 
and lives alone in a room, for which she pays 
2s. 6d. (60 cents) a week. 


By looking over her employer's books I 
found that her average wages for the last: 
- three months had been 7s. 6d. (81.90) a week. | 


She has had ten weeks’ work out of the last. 


twelve. She spends under £2 (810) a year on. 


dress, and lives on 6s. Gd. a week all told. 
‘She managed, therefore. to save Is. (25 cents) 
# week when ia work, but) spent it’ all) when 
out of work. She cats no meat. Tea and 
bread are caten twice a day. Tea, bread and 
either fish cr cheese form the other two meals 


when finances allow the latter luxuries, She 
» goes tugchurch on Sunday but has no other 


Telaxations. 
Among the upholsterers l found a decided 
unwillingness to describe their work and pay, 
because *‘some one will know I told you, and 
then they won't give me no work any more,” 
us one upholsterer said to me. 
AML, of High street, Camden Town, will 
serve a8 a type of the best hand worker. She 


~— 


| comfort. 


We each give | 


She has’ 


years for prominent Westend dealers. She 
said: 

“I have these two rooms, for which I pay 
6s. a week. My mother, who is seventy-five 
years old, lives with me, but earns nothing. I 
earn 15s. (83.75) a week, and on this we both 
live. For twenty-six years I have never had 
a week’s holiday. Asa result of twenty-six 
years’ work I have saved nothing, and now 
owe £5 for rent. This isin spite of the fact 
that I have sold from time to time part of my 
mother’s household goods to pay rent. Trade 
is bad but not at its worst. January to the 
Ist of March is the dull season, and it is a 
frightful time for upholsteresses. I live as all 
other sewers live—largely on bread and tea. 
Work is becoming hard to get. Young wo- 
men with young cyes are preferred by em- 
ployers, even when they have had no expe- 
rience. When we are old we must gota the 
workhouse. I expect to goto the workhouse 
myself, although I would rather go to the 
bottom of the canal. I have kept my mother 
away from the poorhouse, however. 

“T am glad the socialists smashed the store 
windows last fall. It did more good than 
harm. People do not object to our starving 
so long as we starve quietly. So it is well to 
make a row once in a while.” 

DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS. 

The society of dressmakers, milliners and 
mantlemakers has only thirty-four members, 
and has never had more than one hundred. A 
forewoman who has spent her life in efforts 
to aid the workers in these trades has given 
me the following facts: 

“Weare the largest body of female work- 
ers in London, but we are so split up into sec- 
tions by class feelings and jealousies that we 
cannot organize any large union. ‘Indoor 
workers’ will not associate with ‘outdoor 
workers.’ Workers on fine goods despise 
workers on coarse goods, and will not even 


| belong to different branches of the same so- 


ciety. 

“Indoor workers are those women who live 
in barracks provided, by the tirm. They are 
paid by the year from £16 to £22 (880 to $110), 
with board and lodgings. They work from 


overtime during the ball scason. Insiders are 
fairly well fed, and the dormitories are com- 
furtable enough now. From four to ten 
women sleep in aroom. Many large shops 
provide a sitting room with a piano and 
library. The sexes are not allowed to mingle 
at all in these rooms. Most of the large shops 
on Oxford and Regent streets are managed in 
this way. Their workrooms are often unhealthy 
and badly lighted, but their employes have 
constant work, with some amusement and 
It is the outworkers who suffer 
most. Outworkers either work by the weck 
in the shop, sleeping at home, or else take 
piece work to their homes. They earn from 
8s. to 20s. a week. 
“Germans have lately 
sweating system into the west end, 
wages have begun to fall in consequence.” 
The tailoresses have 150 members in their 
society, but their east end branch has only 
eicht members. Trade is ina wretched con- 
dition, and foreigners working under the 
sWeating system have reduced wages almost 
to starvation point in the east end. In the 
west end it is said to be the best paid 
woman's trade in London. Wages there run 
from 9s. to 25s. a week. Rents are very high, 
however, and the women must live near their 


introduced the 
and 


: work. The progress of a tailoress or shirtmaker 
poorhouse, but I shall werk as long as an | : 
poornouse, ork as long asI can | trom fine work and short hours, while her 


eyes are good, to coarse work and a wretched 
lodging house as she grows old was quite 
graphically told to me by a woman who 
knows the ins and outs of these trades. This 
is said to be the universal history of London 
needle women. There is no place in the busi- 
ness for old women or old eyes, so it isa 
progress from bad pay to worse, and from 


discomfort: to wretchedness, with the work-. 


house as an ending. 

‘The women bookbinders: also live -wretch- 
edly. The work is mainly piece work, and is 
done under a middleman or sweater. The 
pat ranges from 7s. to 18s. a week. Fifteen 
shitlings a week is the average through the 
trade. 

{Readers of THE STanpDARD who imagine 
that the misery depicted by the Herald cor- 
respondent has no parallel in this country will 
do well to read Helen Campbell's reports on 


: the condition of the poorer workwomen of 
Of the one thousand shirtmakers known to ; 


New York, recently published inthe Tribune 
under the title “Prisoners of Poverty,” and 
shortly to be issued in book form. They wili 
find that in “protected” America, as in “free 
trade” England, women by the hundred thou- 


: Sand are working like slaves for the privilege 
_ of starving in the midst of plenty; and if they 
| will push their investigations farther, they 


will find that there is one thing, and one 


| thing only, that England and America and 


every other country or community cursed 
with poverty have in common—the institu- 
tion of private ownership of land. 
——————_——=_=_======== 
Side Lights on Protection. 
Dickinson (Kansas) Enterprise. 

If Tama laborer I pay $12 for an overcoat; 
&5 of it is tax, but you say we must have pro- 
tection in this country to foster our man- 
ufactures and protect us from pauper labor. 
I go to the manufacturer that made my coat, 
I ask for employment. He asks me how much 
wages I want; I tell him. “Whew! be says, 
“T can get an Italian or a Chinese for less 
than half that wages to do my work; you can 
go.” 


N EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 

“tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
seribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD,3 Arn street, New 
York. 1 Se : 


‘GARDEN SEEDS. | 


RREMABLE GARDEN SEEDS, 


UR-STOREKEEPER Fi 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE 
\ the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to lend active aid inthe great movement now be- 


ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate with 


SECRETARY HENRY GEORGE CLUB, 
358 Vine street, Cincinnati, O. 


ITIZENS OF INDIANA WHO INDORSE 


the principles of the United Labor Party and de.. 


sire to lend active ald inthe great movement now be 
ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate with the State organizer for Indiana, 
Ba. WARREN W. BAILEY, 
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- MERCHANT TAILORING GOOD: 
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Between Broome and Spring. 


Seg ea. MISCELLANEOUS. a 


A GREAT OFFER! 


TO INTRODUCE THE. 


FarmersEome Journal 


inte Thousands of Homes where it is nct Already Enows,.wo 
will Gead this Peerless Paper for the Farm and Home 


ONE YEAR FOR 


Twenty-five Cents! 


Taw Fanusa’s Hoxs Jounnat is the great paper for American 
rurea! homes. Each: issue contains 16 las‘se pases, 6$ columns, of 
useful, entertaining aud inetructive readiug matter and at- 
tractive {lluetrations. Its editor is Dx. Groner E. Braxecer, 
the great authority upon all subjects pertaining to rural affairs, 
assisted by an able corps of contributors and correspondents, and 
ft contains only first-class origiual matter, of the utmost vale 
and usefulness to every farmer and housewille. It treats fully 
and exhauatively upon every subject of tnteves$ to farmers, 
ite departments of “Tun Fans.’ “Live Srocs,” “Tne 
Pocrtary Yarn,” “ Facir CoLtcre,” “ Tas Apiary and “Tas 
Gaapsw”’ being replete with practical hints and useful eur- 
gcations which economize time, labor end money to all its 
readers. Ite excellent and reliable department of ‘Crop Ru- 
roate” acquainte ite readcre with the condition of the growlnr 

-crops fn all eectione of the country, and 1s exceedingly valuabic 
as furetclling prospective prices of produce. Its ‘/ Houaxsoip ” 
department fe filled with valuable hints and usefui suggestions 
‘npos cookery, household management, fancy work, health, etc., 
ctc.; one page ts devoted to stories, sketches, poema, puzzies, etc., 
for the “Bore axp Ginis"; @ carefully-editec ** Hrxonove"’ 
department containa the latest fokcsof the leading funny men; 
the department of © Irrx3 or Intenest’’ is both iutercating and 
instructive, au:l two full pages are dcvoted to stories and poems 
by the best writers of the day, Thus wo have a complete agri- 
cultural paper, a complete household paper, a complete juventle 
paper and a completo Iterary paper, all combined in one. Tur 
Faasra's Hous Journat atanis in the frout rank of first-class 
pertadicale for the farmand home, Ithas no superiors and few 
equals, Wishing to double ite cireulation within the next few 
monthe, we agree to send tt for Ono Vcart any address upon 
receipt of the insignitcant eum of Twents-Bve Cente tn 
postage stamps. Thisisasiumso emall that no one wouldever 
nilag It, and it will procure for you a years’ subacription to onc 
of the best and most ably-cdited panera published in this country. 
In every issue you will find facta, hints and supcestions actually 
worth to you many times the cost of the paper feran entire year. 
Sabecribanow! Ifyoware not well satished wetcill refund your 
money and make you apresent ofthe paper. Wemake this great 
offer not for present gnin, for there is no profit upon eiubecrip- 
tlone at this low rate, but because we wish tointraduce the paper 
into homes where i¢ is not already taken, knowing that nearly 
salt who take it for one year will thereafer become permanent 
subecribera. Elthera cond Microscope, Two-Biade Pocket Knife, 
or Rolled Gold Plate Bins willle given sreety any one sending 
Address RE 
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¢t im ments, for which we have patents: 
The PATENT DUNT PROOT nntecty perfect! 
the pean and hair spring (tho mest delicate and 


parts) from damage, dirt and dampness, 
Our Patent Compound Regulator as absolutely 


no lost motion. _ 
Our PATENT STEM WIND is tho strongest 
and simplest made. : 

Patent Dust-proof movements are free 
from all varintions caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantage which noothermsker does or dare claim. 

© are tho only Factory using only Qenuine Ruby 

Jewels in every grade, and_all our Watches are 
mado of the best marcrinal, and are necurate 
time kcepers, under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS eucisetrnicr 
General Agente for the Keystone Standard Wetch Oa, 
43°ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.“CA 


A THIRD PARTY NEEDED !! 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY DEAD! 


CAUBE OF ITS DEATH, 


Geod Temperance, Geed Liquor! Modcrate 
Drinking makes Drunkards! The Church Ree 
spensible for Drunkenness! The License Low 
a Great Curse! <A 4-page tract, by Horace Waters. 
902,000 haze already been issued. ice 25c. per 100, 
mailed; ¢@ per 1000 by express. For les: than a dollar 
eend stamns. Horace Waters, Pub.. 124 Fifth Av. N.Y. 


ed COOD NEWS 
(CATAMERICAN BSN LADIES. 
4 a 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Tens, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and securoa beautifu 
Gold Band or Mo<zs Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner S t.. Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
HE GREA 


AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
Q WEEKLY EASILY EARNED! WE 
want agents for our celebrated Oil Portrait. 
No experience required. - Four orders perday gives the 
agent $50 weekly profit. Ouragents report from four 
to thirty daily sales. Send at once for terms and full 


particulars. §2 cuttit free. SAFFORD ADAMS & CoO., 
48 Bond street, New York. Mention ‘Stundard.”’ 


HOTELS. 


Or POIN’ COMFORT, 
VIRGINIA, 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


One hundred yards from Fort Monroe (largest fortifica- 
tion in America), where daily target practice, guard 
mount and dress parade take place. Yerfect in culsine 


and appointments. Accommodates 1,000 guests. Turkish, 


Russian, electric, hot and cold sea and fresh water 
baths. Afternoon concerts and nightly hops. Pure 
ocean alr, free from malaria and conducive to refresh- 
Average temperature for winter, 47 de- 
grees. Only 10 hours from New York. Send for illus- 


“trated descriptive pamphiet and terms. 


F. N. PiKE, 
Manager. 
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' PAILORING. 


Hz 
> ENGLISH TAILORING. 


- 186 BOWERY, 186 BOWERY, 
pee Near Spring Street. 


For this week we offer a 
=. VERY SUPERIOR LINE. OF WORSTEDS, 
for 


‘PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST TO MEASURE 
: $18. ee 


$18. 


Warranted not to Gloss. 
Also, 900 pieces of FINE ENGLISH PANTALOONINGS, 
which we are closing at the remarkably low figure. ~ 
¢4 per pair, two pairs for $7.30. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HARRIS, 
18% BOWERY, 18 BOWERY, 
_ Near Spring Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ERMAN EDITION OF “ PROGRES 5 


AND POVERTY.” 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
Von HENRY -GEORCE 
Price $2.00. 


eae Address F. GUTSCHOW, 
2 $12. California street, San Francisco, Cal. 


De bcetaaes GEORGE’S SOLUTION | 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, 


Minister ‘to the Belleville Avenue Congregational 


urch in Newark, N. J. 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above. 


FLENRY GEORGE'S NEW BOOK, 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION: 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 61.50. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PERIODICALS. 
ABE YOU POSTED 


Lyman Abbott, D.D., editor of hal 
Christian Union, says: | a 
“It contams more information! 
and less mere theorizing to a | i 


square inch than any other ae 
perance paper within our know!l- 
edge.” : | 


Pres. McCosh, Princeton College, 
eays: : 

“The Votes utters ro uncertain 

sound; it advocates. a cause sec- 


ond to none in importance.” — 


ENLARGED TO. EIGH 


Farm and Household Dep: 


Market Reports. 


Azel Gustaf son, author of “The 
Foundation of Death,” says: 


Literary Ite 


“The Voice has become the Choice Short Stories. 


“Jeading temperance journal. of 
the world. I feel compelled to 


Sermon Each Week 


declare it the ablest agitator of BV Spurseen, Talmage, or 


the drink question ever pub- 
lished.” : | 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth..... seeeteeG Sees OL 


PAPEP. ........c cee ence ee 


Social Problems, W2mo. cloth...........ccsccncercccees ey 


Property in Land, paper...........ceccecscccccccessen 
The Land Question, paper........0. ccc cece ccc ee eee 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt : 


of price. 
HENRY GEORGE &@ Co.,3 Ann street, New York. 


UsT OUT. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT CAM- 
PAIGN. : 


By. Louts F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
2vol., paper covers. Price, 20 cents, 
CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I.: History of George’s nomination.—His 


letter to the labor conference.—The platform.—The 
Chickering Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, 
CHAPTER II.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance. 
CHAPTER IIL: Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewitt’s let- 
ter to the “Saviors of Society.”-—His speech at 


Cooper Union. 
CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt. 


CHAPTER V.. Mr. George declares his position and an- 
swers questions at Chickering Hall. 


CHAPTER VI.:—Hewitt’s Miscellaneous speeches, 
CHAPTER VIL: George’s meetings and speeches, 
CHAPTER VIIL.: Irving Hall. 


CHAPTER IX.: Father McGlynn.—The O'Donohue- 
Preston correspondenve.—Archbishop Corrigan’s 
Pastoral.—George’s Reply. 


CHAPTER X.: The parade. 


CHAPTER XI.: The election.—Official canvass of the 
vote by election districts.—George’s midnight 
speech. 

CHAPTER XII.: Permanent organization. 

CHAPTER XIII: A review of the principles advocated 
by Henry George. 


Address HENRY GEORGE & CoO., 
25 Ann street, New York. 
A. 


TO SECRETARIES 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We have received an order tosend a copy of “PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization that may wish to have it, up to. the 
number of one thousand. A copy will be accordingly 
forwarded to the secretary of any labor organization or 
loval assembly of the K. of L. on receipt of twelve cents 
for postage. HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


ALEKST LABOR PUBLICATIONS. 


1e Commune of Paris. By Wm. Morris........10 cents. 
The Labor Question. By Wm. Morris............10 cents. 
Covperative Production. By Ed. Carpenter 
Starving London. By A.S. Krause.......... 
Why I Ama Socialist. By Annie Besant....... 
Mcdern Socialism. By Annie Besant...... Sacaais 
Evolution of Society. By Annie Besant . AS vents. 
The Red International. By Rev. E. M. Geldart.@ cents. 
Organized Labor: The Duty of Trades Unions in 
Relation to Socialism. By Thos. Binning ..... 5 cents. 
List of Labor Publications free. BORDOLLO’S LA- 
BOR NEWS AGENCY, 104 E. 4th st., New York. 


THNHE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 

We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con- 
cise, vigorous language easily understood. As a ‘means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire to 
help on the movement [for social reform. . Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read, 

The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principles.”” By Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Ficld and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her- 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon bythe Rev. Hugh O. Pentevost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. : 

No. 5. ‘A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 


pages. : 
No. 6 “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louls F. Post. 


4 es. 

ke 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan, 4 pages. 

No. & “Uneimployed Labor.” 'y Henry George. 4 

ages, 

y rice of any of the 4-page tracts, in quantities, free 
by mail—% copies, 10 cents; 100 coples, % cents; 1,000 
copies, $2; 5,000 copies, $8.50; 10,000 copies, $15. 

Price of Nos. 4 and 5 in quantities, free by mail—50 
copies, 10 conte, 1 ecules 121-2 cents; 1,000 copies, 61; 
5,000 copies, $4.55; 10,000 copies, $7.50. 

Other numbers ip preparation. 

Address ENRY GEORGE & Co., 
2 Ann st., New York City. 


PRINTING. 


(oxconp CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (141), 


@. and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK,. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


Park Benjamin, 


rue FORUM, 
| THE NEW REVIEW. 


“Ie couches upen a greater number of sub- 
jects ef pepular interest and instruction than 
can be feund in any other periodical yet pub- 
lished in this country.’’—Mail and Express, New 
York city. 

“In ne ether periedical printed in English 


are se many timely topics so strongly dis- 
cussed.’’—Every Evening, Wiimington, Del. 


“Ne magazine, we believe, has ever before 
presented in so short a time so much valu- 
able literature.’’—Argus, Albany, N. Y. 


‘Swe know of no magazine with which to 
cempare this for variety, freshness and 
atrength.’’—Deriocrat, Dover, N. H. 


THE FORUM addresses itself to the mass of. intelli- 
gent people. ae 


It discusses subjects that concern. all classes alike—in. 


morals, in education, in government, in religion. 
It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and. 


counting room influence. sae 


It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposing. 


yiews not for the purpose of exciting strife, but in order 
to assist the reader to form wise conclusions.. . 

It employs the best known essayists; and it also in- 
vites toits pages men and women connected with 
portant business and social interests who have ‘specia, 

opportunities for information, 
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Is there a Genuine RemEpry? 
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